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By NIS EXCELLENCY JOHN ADAMS, 


WHILE HE WAS SOLE MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM 
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THE UNITED 8TATES OF AMERICA, 
FOR NEGOCIATING A PEAGE, AND A TREATY OF COMMERCE, 


WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


DR. CALKOEN, an eminent Civilian at Amſterdam, to whom lief: 


letters were written, compoſed, by the means of them, a compariſon between 
the revolt of the Low Countries from Spain, and the revolution of the Uni- 


ted States of America; in which hz concluded, upon the rchole, that ® gs 
& it was a hind of miracle that the former ſucceded, it would be a greale 


© miracle flill if the latter ſhould not.” —This compoſition was read by 
him to a ſociety of gentlemen of letters, about forty in number, who met 


ſometimes at Amſterdam ; and by its means juſt ſentiments of American 


affairs began to ſpread in that country, and to prevail over the continual 
miſrepreſentations of certain gazettes and emiſſaries. —The publications 
of General How and BuxGovns, in vindication of themſelves, were 
procured to be tranſlated into French, and propogated, together with many 
other pamphlets, which aſſiſted in the ſame deſign, and contributed to ex- 


cite the citizens to thoſe applications, by petition to the regencies of the 
' ſeveral cities, which finally procured the acknowledgment of American 


Independency, the Treaty of Commerce, and a Loan of Money. _ 
JOHN ADAMS. 
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AMSTERDAM, Oc r. 4, 1780. 


SIX, 


— 


You defire an exact and authentic information of the preſent 
ſituation of American affairs; with a previous conciſe account of 
their courſe before, during, and after the commencement of hoſ- 
tilities, 


* 


To give a ſtranger an adequate idea of the riſe and progreſs of 
the diſpute between Great Britain and America, would require 
much time, and many volumes ; It compriſes the hiſtory of Eng- 


land, and the United States of America, for twenty years; that of 


France and Spain for five or fix; and that of all the Maritime Pow- 
ers of Europe for two or three. Suffice it to ſay, that immediate- 
ly upon the conqueſt of Canada from the French, in the year 1759, 


Great-Britain ſeemed to be ſeized with a jealouſy againſt the Co- 


lonies, and then concerted the plan of changing their forms of 
government—of reſtraining their trade within narrower bounds, 


and raifing a revenue within them by authority of parliament, for 


the avowed or pretended purpoſe of protecting, ſecuring, and de- 
fending them. Accordingly, in the year 1760, orders were ſent 


from the Board of Trade, in England, to the Cuſtom-Houſe Ofi- 


cers in America, to apply to the Supreme Courts of Juſtice for 


_ Writs of aſſiſtance, to enable them to carry into a more rigorous 


execution certain acts of Parliament, called the Acts of Trade 
(among which the famous act of navigation was one, the fruit of 
the ancient Engliſh jealouſy of Holland), by breaking open houſes, 


ſhips or cellars, cheſts ſtores,and magazines,to ſearch for uncuſtom. 


ed goads. In moſt of the colonies theſe writs were refuſed. In 
the Maſſachuſett's Bay, the queſtion, whether ſuch writs were le- 
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gal and conſtitutional, was ſolemnly and repcatedly argued be- 


fore the Supreme Court, by the moſt learned Counſel in the Pro- 


vince. 5 | 

The Judges of this Court held their Commiſſions during the 
pleaſure of the Governor and Council, and the Chief Juſtice 
dying at this time, the famous Mr. Hur chINSsON was appointed, 
probably with a vie w of deciding this cauſe in favor of the Crown ; 
which was accordingly done. But the arguments advanced up- 
on that occaſion by the Bar and the Bench, opened to the people 
ſuch a view of the deſigns of the Britiſh government againſt their 
liberties, and of the danger they were in, as made a deep impreſ- 
fion upon the public, which never wore out. 


From this moment, every meaſure of the Britiſh Court and 


Parliament, and of the King's Governors and other ſervants, con- 


firmed the people in an opinion of a ſettled deſign to overturn 
thoſe conſtitutions under which their anceſtors had emigrated 
from the old world, and with infinite toil, danger and expenſe, 
planted anew one. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the acta 
of Parliament, and meaſures of government; but in '1 764, Mr. 
GORE GRENVILLE moved a number of reſolutions in Par- 
liament, which paſſed, for laying a vaſt number of heavy duties 
upon ſtamped paper; and in 1765, the act of Parliament was 


made, called the Stamp Act: Upon this, there was an univerſal ri- 


ſing of the people in every colony, compelling the Stamp-Officers 


by force to reſign, and preventing the ſtamped papers from being 
uſed, and, indeed, compelling the courts of juſtice to proceed in 


buſineſs without them, —My Lord Rockixcha u, perceiving 


_ the impoſſiblity of executing this ſtatute, moved, by the help of 
Mr. PiTrT, for the repeal of it, and obtained it, which reſtored 
peace, order and harmony, to America; which would have con- 
tinued to this hour, if the evil genius of Great Britain had not - 


prompted her to revive the reſiſtance of the people, by freſh at- 
tempts, upon their liberties, and new acts of. Fochqment impoſing 


taxes v them. 
pon: 1 
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In 1767, they paſſed another act of Parliament, laying duties 
upon glaſs, paper, painters colours and tea. This revived the dif. 


= contents in America : But government ſent over a Board of Com- 
| | | miſſioners, to overſee the execution of this act of Parli ament, 
4 and all others impoſing duties, with a multitude of new officers 


for the ſame purpoſe ; and in 1768, for the firſt time, ſent four 
thouſand regular tropps to Boſton, to ones the revenue > officers 
in the collection of the duties. | 2 


— — 


N 
* Loth to commence hoſtilities, the people had nts to non- 
: | 1 importation agreements, and a variety of other meaſures, which 
ith in 1770 induced Parliament to repeal all the duties upon glaſs, 
paper and painters colours, but left the duty upon tea unrepealed. 
This produced an aſſociation not to drink tea, In 1770 the ani- 4 
4 © 


i moſity between the inhabitants of Boſton and the King's troops 
þ grew ſo high, that a party of the troops fired upon a crowd of 
people in the ftreets, killing five or fix, and wounding ſome o- 
: thers. This raiſed ſuch a ſpirit among the inhabitants, that, in 
a body, they demanded the inſtant removal of the troops ; which 
was done, the Governor ordering them down to Caſtle Lad, 

fome miles from the town. 


In 1773, the Britiſh government, determined to carry into ex- 
..ccution the duty upon tea, impowered the Eaſt India company 
. to export it to America. They ſent ſome cargoes to Boſton, ſome 
| to New-York, ſome to Philadelphia, and ſome to Charleſton, 

The inhabitants of New-York and Philadelphia ſent the ſhips 
back to London, and they ſailed up the Thames, to proclaim to 
all the nation, that New-York and Pennſylvania would not be . 
enſlaved. The inhabitants of Charleſton unloaded it, and ſtored 
| it in cellars, where it could not be uſed, and where it finally 
periſhed. The inhabitants of Boſton tried every meaſure to ſend 
the ſhips back, like New-York and Philadelphia; but not being 5 
permitted to paſs the Caſtle, the tea was all thrown into the ſea. 


8. 


f 17 This produced ſeveral vindictive acts of Parliament; one, for ö 
ſtarving the towh of Boſton, by ſhutting up the port; 8 2 1 
; 1 or 


6.03 
for aboliſhing the conſtitution of the province, by deſtroying their 
charter; another, for ſending perſons to England to be tried for 
| Theſe acts produced the Congreſs of 1774, who ſtated the 
rights and grievances of the Colonies, and petitioned for redreſs. 
Their petitions and remonſtrances were all neglected, and treat- 
ed with contempt. General GaGz had been ſent over with an 
army to enforce the Boſton Port Bill, and the act for deſtroying 


the Charter. This army, on the 19th of April, 1773, commen- 
ced hoſtilites at Lexington, which have been gontinued to this day, \, 
| 


You ſee, Sir, by this moſt imperfect and haſty ſketch, that | 
this war is already twenty years old, And I can truly lay, | 
that the people, through the whole courſe of this long period, 
have been growing conſtantly every year more and more unani- 
mous and determined to reſiſt the deſigus of Great Britain. 


| I. ſhould” be aſhamed to lay before a gentleman of Mr. 

: CaLxozN's abilities, ſo rude a ſketch, if I had not an equal con- | 
$dence in his candor and diſcretion, which will induce me, as | 
| I may have leiſure, to continue to ſketch a few obſervations up- | 
5 | on your queſtions, Fe; | 
| | I have the honor to be, 
JOHN ADAMS. "3+ | 
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MR. CALKOEN., 
. , Ty : - bo 
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| eee JET | 
vobn frü ee is, to FRO by Atriling falls, that an | 
t zmplacable hatred and averſion regns throughout ' America,” | | 


Ia anſwer: to this, I beg leave to ſay, that the Americans are „ 
animated by higher principles, and better and ſtronger motives, 4 


0 
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than hatred and averſion. They univerſally aſpire after a free 
trade with all the commercial world, inſtead of that mean mono. 
poly, in which they were ſhackled by Great Britain, to the 
diſgrace and mortification of America, and to the injury of all 

the reſt of Europe; to whom it ſeems as if God and nature in- 
tended that ſo great a magazine of productions, the raw materi- 
als of manufactures, ſo great a ſource of commerce, and fo rich a 

| nurſery of ſeamen, as America is, ſhould be open. They deſ- 
piſe, Sir, they diſdain the idea of being again monopoliſed by any 
one nation whatſoever : And this contempt is at leaſt as powerful 
a motive of action as any hatred whatſoever. 


Moreover, Sir, they conſider themſelves contending for the pur- 

eſt principles of liberty, civil and religious ; for thoſe forms of 

| governmend under the faith of which their country was planted ; 
and for thoſe great improvements of them which have been made 
by their new conſtitutions. They conſider themſelves not only 
as contending for theſe great bleſſings, but agaiaſt the greateſt 
evils that any country ever ſuffered; for they know, if they 
were to be deceived by England, to break their union among 
themſelves, and their faith with their allies, they would ever af. 
ter be in the power of England, who would bring them into the 
moſt abje ſubmiſſion to the government of a Parliament, the 


— moſt corrupted in the world, in which they would have no voice 


' aor influence, at three thouſand miles diſtance from them. 
But if hatred muſt come into conſideration, I know not how to 
prove their hatred better than by ſhewing the provocations they 


"ave had to hatred, 


17 tearing up * the foundation thoſe forms of government 
ander which they were born and educated, and thrived and proſ- 
pered, to the infinite emolument of England —if impoſing taxes 
upon them, or endeavouring to do it, for twenry years, witli- 
out their canſent—if commencing hoſtilities upon them—burning 
their towns—butchering their people—deliberately ſtarving pri- 
\pners-raviihingtheir women—exciting hoſts of Indians to butcher 
A 2 
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and ſcalp them—and purchaſing Germans to deſtroy them, and 
biring negro ſervants to murder their maſters If all theſe, and 


many other things as bad, are not provocations enough to hatred, I 


would requeſt Mr. Ca LxOEN to tell me what is or can be. All 


theſe horrors the Engliſh have * ny part of _— 


from Boſton, to Savanna. 


2. Your, ſecond propoſition is * to ſhery that this i is general—at 
© leaſt ſo generul, that the Tories are in fo ſmall a ra and of Juck 
little force, that they are counted as nothing. 

14 Mr. Calkoen would believe me, I could teſtify 2s 2 RFA 
I could deſcribe all the ſources, all the grounds, ſprings, princi- 
ples, and | yotives to Toryiſm through the continent, This would 
lead n me into great length ; and the reſult of all would be, my ka. 
cere opinion that the Tories throughout the whole continent do 

not amdòunt to the twentieth part of the people. I will not, how- 
cer obtrude my teſtimony , nor my opinion: I will appeal to 


* witneſſes who cannot be ſuſpected, General Bu RGOYNE and Ge- 


neral How x. | Burgoyne has publiſhed a Narrative of his Pro- 
tetdings; in Which he ſpeaks of the tories. 1 left the pamphlet 
at Pafis, but, it may eaſily be had from London. i 


; az 29143981 
> 13 73 67 at » * 


| General Hows: has. alſo-publiſhed: a Narrative relative to his 


conduct in America, Page 49, General Howe ſays, (The only 
ꝛttempt by bodies of men to form themſelves in arms, and to 
aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing the rebellion, happened in North- Carolina, in 
the ſpring of 1776, when it was abſalutely impoſſible for me to 
give ufliſtance to the infurreQien. "The plan was concerted be, 
tween'a ſettlement of Highland emigrants, and a body of Ame- 
ricans in that Province, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Loyaliſts 
(He ſhould. have ſaid Regulators.) They engaged to obey che or- 
ders of Gqvernor MazTiN, who propoſed they ſhould operate 
in. ſavor. of the troops from Europe, under Earl ConnwWat LIS. 


The Loyaliſts promiſed 3000, the Highlanders ' 700 men. The 


former inſiſted upon their aſſembling immed iately; the latter ur- 


- ged eee eee waiting . mis of the Britiſh troops, 
'3 


, (OY 500 
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Cu] 
but yielded to the Importunity of the loyaliſts, and repaired in 
arms to the place of rendezvous, ſtronger than the ſtipula- 
ted compliment. The loyaliſts, inſtead of 5000, did not 

- aſſemble a twentieth part of that number; and two com- 

- panies of theſe deſerted, upon the near approach of the rebels. 
The highlanders ſtood their ground, and fought bravely, but be- 


ing overpowered, were defeated with conſiderabie loſs, and for- 
ced to diſperſe. 


þ: My letter of the 20th December, 1776, was written before 
the affair of Trenton, and I could have no. reaſon to ſuſpect the 
fidelity of thoſewho came in to us from Monmouth; but I was 

ſoon undeceived. Many, very many, of theſe loyaliſts were a 

ſhort time afterwards taken in arms againſt us, and others killed 
with my protettions i in their pockets, In the pockets of the Kill 

ed and priſones, were alſo found certificates of thoſe very men 

having ſubſcribed a declaration of Allegiance, in conſequence of 
fhe proclamation of the King' 8 Commiſſioners for a general i in- 
demnity. Theſe are notorious r | 1 


« Vaiòus offers of raiſing men were made to me, nor r did I de- 
cline any 'of thoſe offers that brought with them the leaſt proſpect 


ol ſucceſs {but I muſt add, that very few of them were fulfilled. 
in n the extent propoſed. j 


— — 


£0 Mr. Qantas DLAN cEY, who was re puted to be the moſt 
| likely man in New-York to induce the loyaliſts of that province 
to join the King' $ troops, was appointed a Brigadier-General, 
and authoriſed to raiſe three battalions, to conſiſt of 1500 Privates, 
placing at the head of each the moſt teſpectable characters, recom + 
mended as ſuch by himſelf and by Governor TxvON. Every 
poſſible effort was uſed by thoſe gentlemen, not only in the di- 


$ ſtricts poſſeſſed by the King's troops, but by employing perſons 
+ to go through the country, and invite the well- affected to 
2 come in. Several of the officers (as T have ſince been informed). 


3 anxious to compleat their corps, fought for recruits even among 
tbe Fitne who were then very numerous, and ventuted to- 


hold 


* 
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hold out to them t ge temptations of pay, liberty, and pardon. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe efforts and encouragements, Brig adier- 
General Delancey, at the opening of the campaign in 1777, in- 
Read of «goo, had raiſed only 597. | 


« Mr. CovxT LAND SKINNER, Who was acknowledged to 
poſſeſs conſiderable influence in the Jerſies, where he had ſerved 
the office of Attorney-General with great integrity and reputation, 
was alſo appointed a Brigadier-General, and authoriſed to raiſe five 
battalions, to conſiſt of 2500 privates, under the command of gen- 


tlemen of the country, nominated by himſelf. The ſame efforts 


were made as for the raiſing of Delancey's corps; but at the open. 
ing of the campaign of 1777, Brigadier-General Skinner's num- 
bers amounted only to 317, towards his expected battalions of 2 500. 


% In November 1977, Brigadier-General Delancey's corps en- 
creaſed to 693, and Brigadier-General Skinner's, to 859. In May 
1778, their progreſs was ſo flow, that the firſt had only advanced 
to 507, the latter to 1101. 


& Several other corps were offered to ak, 5 were accept- 
ed, in the winter of 1976, making in the whole thirteen, to con- 
ſiſt of 6,500 men, including the brigades of D-lancey and Skinner. 
But in May, 1778, the whole number in all theſe thirteen corps, 
amounted only to g,609, little more than half the propoſed com- 


plement, and of theſe only a ſmall proportion were Americans, 


4« Upon our taking poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, the fame, and in- 
deed greater encouragements, were held out to the people of Pen- 
ſylvania, Mr. WII LIAN ALLEN, a gentleman who was ſup- 
poſed to have great family influence in that Province; Mr. Cu a * 
Mzx3, much reſpected in the three lower counties on Delaware, 
and in Maryland; and Mr. CLI rox, the chief of the Roman Ca- 
t holic perſuaſion, of whom there were ſaid to be many in Philadel- 
phia, as vell as in the rebel army, ſerving againſt their inclinations; 
'heſe gentlemen were appointed commandants of corps, to receive 

d form for ſervice all the well affected that could be obtained. 
*. . 21 


L is 1 
And what was theſucceſs of theſe efforts? In May, 1778, when 1 


left America, Col. Allen had raiſed only 152rank and file; Col. Chal- 
mers 336 ; and Colonel Clifton 180'; which, together with three 


troops of light dragoons, conſiſting of 132 troopers, and 1 74 real 


volunteers from Jerſey, under Colonel VAN EKR, amounting in 


the whole to 974 men, conſtituted all the force that could be col- 
lected in Pennſylvania, afterthe moſt indefatigable excrtions; du- 
ring eight months. 


% To make the concluſion as eaſy as poſſible, I ſhall Rate a very 
ſtrong fact, to ſhew how far the inhabitants were anxious to pro- 
mote the king's ſervice, even without carrying arms. 


e As ſoon as we were in poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, my intey- 
tion was to fortify it in ſuch a manner, as that it might be tenable 
by a ſmall number of men, whilſt the main army ſhould keep 
the field, and act againſt General WasyinGToN, To effectuate 
this purpoſe, I ſent orders from German-Town to the chief engi- 
neer, to conſtruct redoubts, and to form the neceſſary lines of 
communication. That the work might be expedited, and the la- 
bour of the ſoldiers ſpared, I at the ſame time directed him to 
employ the inhabitants, and pay them cight pence a day, beſides 
a ration of ſalt proviſions each, without which, I wes convinced, 


they could not have been perſuaded to have worked at all. Mr. 


GaLLOwWAx, whom I had previouſly talked with upon the ſub- 


| ject, had aſſured me there would be no difficulty in finding 590 


men for this bufineſs ; and, I preſume, he exerted himſelf to ful- 


fil the expectations he had given me. But with all the aſſiduity 
of that gentleman, and all the means made uſe of by the chief 
engineer, the whole number that could be prevailed on to handle 


the pickaxe and ſpade, for the conſtruction of the redoubts and 


abbatis, amounted, each day, upon an . to no more © chan 
between ſeventy and eighty men. es 


I haye quoted to you General How ad weeds 4 and one would 
think this was ſufficient to ſhew how much or how little zeal 
there is for the Britiſh cauſe in North America. When we con- 
ſider, that in the period here 3 the Engliſh army had 

been 


C14 1 


"Be in poſſeſſion of Boſton, Newport, New-York and Philadel- 
| phia, and that they had marched through the Jerſies, part of Ma- 
| ryland, and Pennſylvania ;: and with all their arts, bribes, threats, 

and flatteries, which General Howe calls their efforts and exer- 
tions, they were able to obtain ſo few recruits, and very few'of 
theſe Americans ; I think that any impartial man muſt be con- 
vinced that the averſion and antipathy to the Britiſh cauſe is very 
general, ſo general, that the tories are to be accounted but a very 
little thing. 4 


( The addreſſes which they have obtained to the King and his 
I . Generals, when their army was in Boſton, Newport, New-York, 
ö Philadelphia, Savanna, and Charleſton, ſhew the ſame thing. 
It is very well known, that every art of flattery and of terror, was 
always uſed to obtain ſubſcribers to theſe addreſſes, Yet the mi- 
ſerable numbers they have obtained, and the. ſtill more deſpica- 
EE: ble character of moſt of theſe ſmall numbers, ſhew that the Bri- 
| % tiſh cauſe is held in very low eſteem, Even in Charleſton, the 

] 

: 

| 


Capital of a Province, which contains two hundred thouſand 
whites, they were able to obtain only two hundred and ten ſub- 

\ ſcribers, and among theſe there i 1s not. one name that I ever re- 
| | member to have heard before. 


find in the tories, to be nothing more than a lure means of getting 
_ of a great number of their. guineas. | 


f [34 Ans ar 
| wap bits ret Ne ny Sir; | 
7 oh ; Tour Kumble 3 
bi JOHN ADAMS. 


To learn the- preſent ſtate of America, it is ſufficient to read 
| the public papers. The preſent ſtate of ,Great-Britain and its 
' dependencies may be learned the ſame way. The omnipotence 
of the Britiſh Parliament, and tlie ae nn en. 
are like to go the ſame Way. 


| | „MR. CALKOEN, id oth pk bj e 
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= I have not Burgoyne's Narrative ; which ſhews, in * 
the ſame point of light, the reſources the Engliſh gre likely to 


(.4s 1 
L. ET TE N II. 


AMSTERDAM, Ocr. 6, 1780, 
SIX, 
YOUR third propoſition; is © to few that America, notwithſlanding 
+ the war, daily increaſes i in ſtrength and force.” 


It is an undoubted fact, that America daily increaſes inſtrength 
aud force ; but it may not be ſo eaſy to prove this to the ſatisfaction 
of an European, who has never been acroſs the Atlantic; howcver, 
ſome things may be brought into conſideration, which may con- 
vince if properly attended to. 

1. It may be argued from the experience of former wars, dur- 
ing all which, the population of that country was ſo far from be- 
ing diminiſhed, or even kept at a ſtand, that it was always found, 
at the end of a war, that the numbers of people had increaſed, 
during the courſe of it, nearly in the ſame ratio as in time of peace. 


Even in the laſt French war, which laſted from 1755 to 176g (dur- 


ing which time the then American colonies made as great exer 


| tions, had in the field as great a number of men, and put them- 
ſelves to as great an expence, in proportion to the numbers of 
— people, as the United States have done during this war) it was 
found that the population had increaſed nearly as faſt as in times 


of peace, 


2. If you make enquiry into the circumſtances of the different 
parts of America, at this day, you find the people in all the States 
puſhing their ſettlements out into the wilderneſs, upon the fron- 
tiers, cutting down the woods, and ſubduing new lands, with ag 
much eagerneſs and rapidity as they uſed to do in former-times of 
war or peace ¶ This ſpreading of the people, into the wilderneſs, 
is a deciſive proof of the increaſing population. 

3. The only certain way of determining the ratio of the increaſe 


ol population, is by authentic numerations of the people, and regu- 


lar official returns. This has, I belicve, never been done generally 
in former wars, and has been generally omitted in this. Vet 


—ʃ — . _— 
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ſome States have made theſe returns: The Maſſachuſett's Bay, for 
example, had a valuation about the year 1773 or 1774, and again 
the laft year, 1779, they hadl another. In this period of five years, 
that State was found to have increaſed, both in number of people 
and in value of property, more than it had ever grown before in 
the ſame period of time. Now the Maſſachuſetts Bay has had 
a greater number of men employed in the war, both by land 
and ſea, in proportion to the number of her inhabitants, than 
any other State of the thirteen. She has had more men killed, 
taken priſoners, and died of ſickneſs, than any other State ; yet 
her growth has been as rapid as ever: From whence it may be 
fairly argued, that all the other States have grown in the ſame or 
3 greater proportion. | 


4. It has been found by calculations, that America has doubled 
her numbers, even by natural generation alone, upon an average, 
about once in eighteen years. This war has now laſted near fix 
years ; in the courſe of it, we commonly compute, in Americ a, 
that we have loſt, by ſickneſs, and the ſword, and captivity, a- 
bout five and thirty thouſand men. But the number of people 
havenot encreaſed leſs than ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls ; 
which give at leaſt an hundred thoyſand fighting men, We have 
not leſs, probably, than ſeventy thouſand fighting men, in Ame» 
r ca, more than we had on the day that hoſtilities were firft.com- 


menced, on the 19th of April, 1775. There are near twenty 
thouſand fighting men added to the numbers in America 


every year.— Is this the caſe with our enemy, Great-Britain ? 
Which then can maintain the war the longeſt ? | \ 


5. If America increaſes in numbers, ſhe cer tainly increaſes in 


ſtrength. But her ſtrength encreaſes in other reſpects: The diſci- 


pline of her army increaſes ; the {kill of her officers increaſes, by 
ſea and land; her ſkill in military manufactures, ſuch as thoſe of 
falt-petre, powder, fire arms, cannon, increaſes ; her {kill in ma- 
nufactures of flax and wool, - for the firſt neceſſity, increaſ.s ; 
her manufactures of ſalt alſo increaſe; and all theſe are augmen- 
tations of ſtrength and force to maintain her independence. Fur- 


ther, her commerce increaſes every year: the number of veſſels 
ſhe 


mm 


ſhe has had this year, in the trade to the Weft-Indies; the num- 
ber of veſſels arrived in Spain, France, Holland, and Sweden; 
ſhew that her trade is greatly encreaſed this year. 


But above all, her activity, ſkill, bravery, and ſucceſs in pri- 
vateering, increaſe every year; the prizes ſhe has made from the 
Engliſh this year, will defray more than one half ofthe whole ex- 
pence of this year's war. T only ſubmit to your conſideration 
a few hints, which will enable you to ſatisfy yourſelf, by reflec- 
tion, how faſt the ſtrength and force of America increaſe, 

I have the honor to be, 


JOHN ADAMS. 
MR, CALKOEN. 


LETTER IV. 


AMSTERDAM, OCTOBER 7, 1780. 
S I R, 


YOUR fourth queſtion is, Whether America, in and of itſelf, 
& by means of purchafing or exchanging the product ions of the ſeve- 
* ral Provinces, would be able to continue the war for fix, eight, or 
© ten years, even if they were entirely deprived of the trade with Eu- 
e rope, or their allies, exhauſted by the war, and forced to make a 
„ ſeparate peace, were to leave them 9” 


This 1s an extreme caſe—And where is the neceſſity of putting 
fuch a ſuppoſition? Is there the leaſt appearance of France or 
Spain being exhauſted by the war ? Are not their reſources much 
greater than thoſe of England, ſeparated as ſhe is from America ? 
Why ſhould a ſuſpicion be entertained that France or Spain will 
make a ſeparate peace ? Are not theſe powers ſufficiently inter- 
eſted in ſeperating America from England? All the world knows, 
that their maritime power, and the poſſeſſion of their colonies, 
depend upon ſeparating them. Such chimeras as theſe are art- 
fully propagated by the Engliſh, to terrify ſtockjobbers ; but 
thinking men, and well-informed men, know that France and 
Spain have the moſt preſſing motives to perſevere in the war: Be- 
des, infractions ſo infamous, of ſolemn treaties made and avow- 


-_- 


— 
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ed to all mankind, are not committed by any nation, —Ia mort, ne 
man, who knows any thing of the real wealth and pow-r of Eng- 

land on one hand, and of the power 2nd reſources of France, 
Spain, and America, on the other, can belicve it poſſible, in the 
ordinary courſe of human events, and without the interpoſition of 
miracles,that France and Spain ſhould be ſo exhauſted by the war, 

as to be forced to make a {eparate peace. 


Y, 


The other ſuppoſition here made is equally extreme,—It is in 
the natureof things impoſſible that America ſhould eyer be d epri- 
ved entirely of the trade of Europe.—In oppcſition to one ex- 
treme I have a right to advance another. And I ſay, that if all 


the maritime powers of Europe were to unite their navies, to 


block up the American ports, and prevent the trade of Europe 
they could not wholly prevent it.—All the men of war in Europe 
would not be ſufficient to block up a ſea-coaſt of two thouſand 
miles in extent, varied, as that of America is, by ſuch an innume- 
rable multitude of ports, bays, harbours, rivers, creeks, inlets, 
and iſlands; with a coaſt ſo tempeſtuous, that there are many oc- 
caſions, in the courſe of the year, when merchant veſſels can puſh 
out and in, although men of war cannot cruiſe. It ſhould be 
remembered, that this war was maintained by America for three 
years, before France took any part in it: during all that time the 
Engliſh had fifty men of war upon that coaſt, which 1s a greater 
number than they cver will have again: yet all their vigilance was 
not ſufficient to prevent American trade with Europe,—At the 
worſt time we ever ſaw, one veſſel in three went and came ſafe.— 
At preſent there is not one 1n four taken. It ſhould alſo be re- 
membercd, that the French navy have never, until this year, been 
many days together upon the American coaſt.— So that we have in 
a ſenſe maintained the trade of the continent five years, againſt all 
that the Engliſh navy could do, and it has been growing every 
year, 


Why then ſhould we put caſes, that we know can never high 
pen ? However, I can inform you, that the caſe was often put be- 
fore this war broke out; and I have heard the common farmers in 


America reaſoning upon theſe caſes ſeven years ago. I have heard 
| them 
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them ſay, If Great Britain could build a wall of braſs, a thouſand 
feet high, all along the ſea-coaſt, at low- water mark, we can live 
and be happy.—America is moſt undoubtedly capable of being 
the moſt independent country upon earth.—It produces every 
thing for the neceſſity, comfort, and conveniency of life; and 
many of the luxuries too.—So that if their were an eternal ſepa- 
ration between Europe and America, the inhabitants of Ameri. 
ca would not only live but multiply, and, for what I know be, 
wiſer, better, and happier, than they will be, as it is. 


That it would be unpleaſant and burthenſome to America to 
continue the war for eight or ten years, is certain; But will it not 
be unpleaſant and burthenſome to Great Britain too? There are 
between three and four millions of people in America. The 
kingdom of Sweden, that of Denmark, and even the republic 
of the United Provinces, have not each of them many more than 
that number et theſe ſtates can maintain large ſtanding armies 
even in time of peace, and maintain the expences of courts and 
governments, much more coſtly than the government of America: 
What then ſhould hinder America from maintaining an army 
: ſufficient to defend her altars, and her fire-fides ?P—The Ame-. 
ricans are as active, as induſtrious, and as capable as other men, 


America could undoubtedly maintain a regular army of twenty 
thouſand men for ever. And a regular army of twenty thouſand . 
men would be ſufficie ut to keep all the land forces, that Great- 
Britain can ſend chere, confined to the ſeaport towns, under 
cover of the guns of their men of war. Whenever the Britiſh 
army ſhall attempt to penetrate far into the country, the regular 
American army will be joined by ſuch reinforcements from the 
militia, as will ruin the Britiſh force. By deſertions, by fa- 
tigue, by ſickneſs, and by the ſword, in occaſional ſkirmiſhes, 
their numbers will be waſted, and the miſerable remains of 
them Burgoyncd. | ; | 

I have the honor to ein 
JOHN ADAMS. 


* 


MR. CALKOEN. 
L E IT. 
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LETTER . 


AMSTERDAM, Oc r. 9, 1780. 
S1 R, 
THE fifth enquiry is, Whether a voluntary rerolt of any one or 
* more of the States in the American Confederation is to be apprehended : 
« And if one or more were to revolt, whether the others would not be 
« able to * themſelves ?: 


This is a very judicious and material queſtion.— I conceive e that 
the anſwer to it is caſy and deciſive.— There is not the leaſt dan- 
ger of a voluntary revolt of any one State in the Union. It is dif- 
ficult to prove a negative, however; and ftill more difficult to 
prove a future.negative,—Let us, however, conſider the ſubject a 
little. 


Which State is the moſt likely to revolt, or ſubmit? Is it the 
moſt ancient Colony, as Virginia, or the Maſſachuſetts ? Is it 
the moſt numerous and powerful, as Virginia, Maſſachuſetts, or ® 
Pennſylvania? I beheve nobody will ſay, that any one of theſe 

great States will take the lead in a revolt or à voluntary ſubmiſ- 
hon, = 

Will it be the ſmalleſt and weakeſt States, that will be moſt 
likely to give up voluntarily ?—In order to ſatisfy ourſelves of 
this, let us conſider what has happened; and by the knowledge 
of what is paſſed, we may judge of What is to come. 


The three ſmalleſt States are Rhode-Fand, Georgia, and De- 
| laware. 


The Engliſh have plainly had it in view to bring one of theſe 
States to a ſubmiſſion, and have accordingly directed very great 
forces againſt them. 


Let us begin with Rhode-Iſland.— In the latter end of the year 
1776, General Howe ſent a large army of ncar ſeven thouſand 


men, 


A 


men, by ſea,” under a ſtrong convoy of men of war, detached by 
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Lord Howe, to take poſſeſſion of Newport, the capital of 
Rhode-Iſland. New port ſtands upon an iſland, and was neither 
fortified nor garrifoned ſufficiently to defend itſelf againſt fo 
powerful a fleet and army, and therefore the Engliſh made them- 
ſelves maſters of the place, But what advantage did, they de- 
rive from it? Did the Colony of Rhode-Iſland, ſmall as it is, 
ſubmit ? So far from it, that they were rendered the more eager 
to reſiſt; and an army was aſſembled at Providence, which con- 
fined the Engliſh to the priſon of Rhode-Iſland, until the fall of 
the year 1779, when they were obliged to evacuate it, and our 
army entered :t in triumph, 


be next little State which the Englith attempted was Delaware, 
This State conſiſts of three counties only, ſituated upon the river 
Delaware, below: Philadelphia, and is the moſt expolcd to the 
Engliſh men of war of any of the States, becauſe they are open to 
invaſion not onlyupon the ocean, but all along the river Delaware, 
It contains not more than thirty thouſand ſouls. When the Eng- 
liſh got paſſeſſion of Philadelphia, aud had the command of the 
whole navigation of the Delaware: theſe people were more in the 
power of the Engliſh than any part of America ever was, and the 
Engliſh generals, admirals, commiſhoners, and all the tories, uſed 


all their arts to ſeduce this little State; but th y could not ſucceed ; 


they never could get the appearance of a government erected un- 
der the King's authority,—The people coutinued their delegation 
ia Congreſs, and cont iuued to clect their Governors, Senate, aud 
Aſſemblies under theic ic conſtitution, and to furniſh their quo- 
ta to the continental army, and their proportion to the militia, 
until the Engliſh were obliged to evacuate Philadefphia.— There 
are beſides, in this little State, from various cauſes, more tories, 
in proportion, than in any other. And as this State ſtood im- 
movcable, I think we have no reaſon to fear a voluntary ſub- 
miſſion of any other, ; 


- 


The next ſmall State that was atterzpted was Georgia.—This 
State is ſituated at the ſouthern extremity ot all, and at ſuch a 
B 2 diſtaace 
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diftance from all the reſt, and ſuch difficulties of communication, 
being above an hundred miles from Charleſton, in South-Carolina, 
that it was impoſſible for the neighbouring States to afford them 
any aſſiſtance. The Engliſh invaded this little State, and took 
the capital, Savanna, and have held it to this day : But this ac- 
quiſition has not been followed by any ſubmiſſion of the pro- 
vince ; on the contrary, they continue their delegation in Con- 
grek,and their new officers of government. This province, moreo- 


ver, was more immediately the child of England than any other; 
the ſettlement of it coſt England more than all the reſt, from whence 


one might expect they would have more friends here than any 
where, 


New- Jerſey is one of the middling-ſized States.—New-Jerſey 
had a large Britiſh army in Philadelphia, which is on one fide of 
them, and another in New-York, which is on the other fide, and 
the Britiſh army has marched quite through itz and the Engliſh 
have uſed every policy of flattery, of terror, and feverity, but all 
in vain, and worſe than in vain ; all has conſpired to make the 
people of New-Jerſey ſome of the moſt determined againſt the 


Engliſh, and ſome of the moſt brave and ſkilful to reſiſt them. 


New-York, before the commencement of hoftilities, was ſup- 
poſcd to be the moſt lukewarm of the middling States, in the op- 
poſition to the deſigns of the Engliſh, The Engliſh armies have 
invaded it from Canada and from the ocean, and have long been 
in poſſeſſion of three iſlands, New-York Iſland, . Long-Iſland, 
and Staten-Iſland; yet the reſt of that Province has ſtood im- 
moveable, through all the varieties of the fortune of war, for 
four years, and increaſes in zeal and unanimity every year. 


I think, therefore, there is not even a poſſibility, that any one 
of the Thirteen States ſhould ever voluntarily revolt or ſubmit. 


The efforts'and exertions of General Howe, in New-York, 


Long-Iſland, Staten-Iſland, New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Dela- 


Ware, and Maryland, to obtain recruits; the vaſt expence that 


he put his maſter to in appointing new corps of officers, even ge- 
. | neral 


af 


neral officers; the pains they took to inliſt men, among all the 
ſtragglers in thoſe countries, and among many thouſands of pri- 
ſoners which they then had in their hands ;—all theſe meaſures 
obtaining but three thouſand fix hundred men, and very few of 
theſe Americans, according to General Howe's own account, 
ſhews, I think, to a demonitration, that no voluntary revolt or 
ſubmiſſion is ever to be apprehended. 


But even ſuppoſing that Rhode-Iſland ſhould ſubmit, what 
could this ſmall colony of fifty thouſand ſouls do, in the midſſ of 
Maſſachuſett's, Connecticut, and New-Hampfhire ? 


Suppoſing Delaware, thirty thouſand ſouls, ſhould ſubmit, 
what influence could it have upon the great States of New- Jerſey, . 
Pennſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, among which it lies ? 


If Georgia, at the extremity of all, ſhould ſubmit, what influ- 
ence could this little ſociety of thirty thouſand ſouls have upon 

the two Carolinas and Virginia? The colonies are at fuch vaſt | 
diſtances from one another, and the country is ſo fortified every 
where, by rivers, mountains, and foreſts, that the conqueſt or 
ſubmiſſion of one part has no influence upon thereſt. 


JOHN ADAMS. 
MR, CALKOEN. 


ET CES 


AMSTERDAM, OCTOBER 10, 1780. 
$ TR, 
THE ſixth taſk is to ſhew, ** that no perſon, in America, 1s of fo 
& much inf:uence, power, or credit, that his death, or corruption, by 
% Engliſh money, could be of any nameable conſequence.” 


This queſtion is very natural fora ſtranger to aſk ; but it would 
not occur to a native Americar, who had paſſed all his life in nis 
on country; and upon hicaring it propoſed he could only mile. 
* 
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I t ſhould be conſidered, that there are in America no Kings, 
Princes, or noblts: no popes; cardinals, patriarchs, archbiſhops, 
biſhops, or other ecciefiaſtical dignitaries. They are theſe, and 
fuch like lofty ſubordinations, which place great bodies of men in 
a ſtate of dependence upon one, which enable one or a few ind! 
"viduals, in Europe, to carry away after them large numbers, 

wherever they may think fit to go There are no hereditary offi- 
ces, or titles, in families; nor even any great eſtates that deſcend 
in a right line to the eldeſt ſons. All eſtates of inte ſtates are diſ- 
tributed among all the children; ſo that there are no individuals, 
nor familics, who have, either from office, title, or fortune, any 

extenſive power or influence, We are all equal in America, in 
a political view, and as much alike as Lycurgus's  hay-cocks . 
All public offices and employments are beſtowed by the free choice 
of the people, and at preſent, through the whole continent, are 
in the hands of thoſe gentlemen who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
the moſt, by their counſels, exertions, and ſufferings, in the con- 
teſt with Great Britain. If there ever was a war, that could be 
called the people s war, it is this of America againſt Great Britain; 
it having been determined on by the people, ad N by the 


people 1 in every ſtep of its progreſs. 


But who is it in America that has credit to carry over, to the 
fide of Great Britain, any numbers of men ?—General How tells 
us, that he employed Mr. Delancey, Mr. Cortland Skinner, Mr. 
Chalmers, and Mr. Galloway, the moſt influcntial men they could 
find; ard hetells you their ridiculous ſucceſs, 


Are they members of Congreſs, who by beingcorrupted, would 
carry votes in Congreſs in favor of the Engliſh.—l can tell you 
of a truth, there has not been one motion made in Congrels, ſince 
the declaration of independency, on the 4th of July, 1776, for 
a reconciliation with Great Britain; and there is not one man in 
America, of ſufficient authority or credit to make a motion in 
Congreſs, for a peace with Great Britain, upon any terms ſhort 
of independence, without ruining his character for ever. If a de- 


legate from any one of the Tnirteen States, were to make a mo- 
tion 
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tion for peace, upon any conditions ſhort of independengy, that 
delegate would be recalled. with indignation by his conſtituents, 

as ſoon as they ſhould know it.— The Engliſh haveartfully repre- 
ſented in Europe, that Congreſs have been governed by particular 
gentlemen ; but you may depend upon it it is falſe, At one time, 
the Engliſh would have made it believed, that Mr. Randolph, the 
firſt Preſident of Congreſs, was its foul, Mr. Randolph died, 
and Congreſs proceeded as well as eyer.—At another time, Mr. 
Hancock was all and all, Mr. Hancock left the Congreſs, and 
has ſcarcely been there for three years; yet Congreſs has proceed- 
ed with has much wiſdom, honor, and fortitude, as ever.—At- | 
another time, the Engliſh repreſented that Mr. Di kx ix SOS wasthe | ” 
ruler of America, Mr. Dickinſon oppoſed, openly, and upon 

principle, the declaration of independency; but, inſtead of carry- 

ing his point, his conſtituents differed with him ſo materially, that 

they recalled him from Congreſs, ' and he was abſent for ſome 

years: yet Congreſs proceeded with no lefs conftaricy ; and Mr. 

Dickinſon lately, finding all America unalterably fixed in the 

ſyſtem of independency, has fallen in, like a good citizen, and 

now ſupports4t i in Congreſs with as much zeal as others. At ano: 

ther time, the Engliſh Bave been known to believe that Dr. 1 


_ lin was ; ſent to France i in 1776, and has been 3 ever ſince; yet 

Congreſs has been as active and as capable as before, At another 

time, Mr. SAMUEL Abbaus Was repreſented as the, man 

who, did every thing; yet Mr. Samuel Adams has been, abſent for. 

the greateſt part of three years, attending his duty as Secretary | 
of $ State i in the Maſſachuſctt's Bay: yet it does not appear that ; 
Mt. Adams s abſence has weakened the deliberations of Congreſs | 
in "Ute leaſt. —Nay,. they have lometimes been filly enough to re- | 
preſent your humble ſervant, Mr. Joux Anas, as an eſſential | 
member of Congreſs; it is now, however, three years. finc2 

| Congreſs. did him the honor to, ſend him to Europe as a miniſter 

plenipotentiary to the court. of, Verſailles, and he has never bern. 
in, Congreſs ſince ; yet, Congreſs, haxe done 1 auer * be e 
away, than they eyer did before, 


C — 8 
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In ſhort, Sir, all theſe pretences are the moſt ridiculous ima- 
ginable. The American cauſe ſtands upon the eſſential, unalte- 
rable character of the whole body of the people; upon their pre- 
judices, paſſions, habits, and principles, which they derived 
from their anceſtors, their education; drew in with their mo- 
thers' milk, and have been confirmed by the whole courſe of 
their lives: and the characters whom they have made conſpicu- 
ous, by placing them in their public employments, 5 


Are but bubbles on the fea of matter borne ; 
They e, they nen. and to that ſca return. 


The fame revfaning i is applicable toall the governors, Nenad 
governors, ſecretaries of ſtate, judges, ſenators and repreſenta- 
tives of particular States. They are all cligible, and elected 
every year by the body of the people; and would loſe their cha · 
racters and influence the inſtant they ſhould depart, in their public 
conduct, ſrom the political e 8 the n are determined 


to ſupport. 
But are there any officers of the 1 who could carry „ 


large numbers of people? The influence of theſe officers is con- 


fined to the army: They have very little among the citizens. 
But if we conſider the conſtitution of that army, we ſhall ſee, 
that it is impoſſible that any officer could carry with him any 
numbers, even of ſoldiers. Theſe officers are not appointed by 2 
King, or a Prince, nor by General Waſhington : They can hard- 
ly be faid*to be appointed by Congreſs. They have all commit. | 
ſions from Congreſs, it is true; but they are named and recom- 

meitted, and are generally appointed by the executive branch of 
government in the particular State to which they belong, except 
the general officers, who are appointcd by Congreſs. The conti- 
nental army conſiſts of the quotas of officers and troops furniſhed” 
by thirteen different States. If an officer of the Maſſachuſſett's 
Bay forces, for example, ſhould | go over to the enemy, he might 
poſſibly, carry with him half a dozen ſoldiers belonging to that 
State; yet I even doubt whether any officer whatever, who ſhould 
deſert from that State, could gee i many as half a dozen 


Deldiets to go with him, Is 


/ 


— 


* 


Tas. 


Is it neceſſary to put the ſuppoſition, that General Waſhington 
ſhould be corrupted ? Is it poſſible that ſo fair a fame as Waſhing- 
ton's ſhould be exchanged for gold, or for crowns ?—A character 
ſo falſe, ſo cruel, ſo blood-thirſty, ſo deteſtable as that of Monk 
might betray a truſt ; but a character ſo juſt, ſo humane, ſo fair, 
ſo open, honorable, and amiable as Waſhinſhton's, never can be 
Rained with ſo foul a reproach, 


Yet I am fully of opinion, that even if Mr. Waſhington ſhould 
go over to the Engliſh, which I know to be impoſſible, he would 
find none, or very few, officers or ſoldies to go with him. He 
would become the contempt and execration of his own army, 


as well as of all the reſt of mankind. 


No, Sir! the American cauſe is in no danger from the defectiqn 
of any individual. Nothing ſhort of an entire alteration in the 


ſentiments of the whole body of the people, can make any mate- 


rial change in the councils, or in the conduct of the arms of the 
United States: And I am very ſure that Great Britain has not 
power or art ſufficient to change eſſentially the temper, the feel - 
ings,and the opinions of between three and four millions of people, 
three thouſand miles diſtance, ſupported, as they are, by pow- 


erful allies. 


If ſuch a change could ever have been made, it would 


have been ſeven years ago, when offices, employments and pow- 
er, in America, were in the hands of the King, But every ray 


of royal authority has been extinguiſhed now between four and 


five years, and all civil and military authority is in hands deter- 


mined to reſiſt Great Britain to the laſt. 
| I have the honor to be, 
JOHN ADA MS. 


MR. CALKOEN. 
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YOUR ſeventh inquiry is, * Whether the common people in Ame 
rica are not inclined, nor would be able, to find ſuffiticnt means to 
4 Hau ar, by force, the good intentions of the ſkilful politicians 92 


K 4 n anſwer to this, it is ſufficient to ſay, chat the commonalty 
ave no need to have recourſe to force, to oppoſe the i intentions 
af the ſkilful ; becauſe the law and the conſtitution authoriſe the 
tommon people to chooſe Governors and magiſtrates every year ; 
ſo that they have it conſtantly in their power to leave out any po- 
litician, however ſkilful, whoſe ing nen. | 


| eee * 8 


4 4 e CiTarence, however, | in that country, is 5 not [7 great 26 it 
Is in, ſome others, between the common people and che gentle- 


| men- for n noblemen they have none. There is no country where 


the common people, I mean the tradeſmen, the huſbandmen, and 
the labouring people, have ſuch advantages of education as in 
"that'; And it maybe truly ſaid, that their education; their under- 
Maading, and their knowledge, is a8 _— 3 as their yu, 
. fortune, Eignities, and titles. OK: : 


ot a 


- 25; Ibis eren certain, that — the common people ſhall 


determine upon peace, or fubmiſſion, it will be done. But of 
this there is no danger. The common people are the moſt unani- 
mouſiy determined againſt Great Britain of any: It is the war 


ol the common people; it was undertaken by them ; ſt os 


been, and will be, ſupported by them. 


| The people of that country often roſe, in large bodies, againſt | 
the meaſures of government, while it was in the hands of the 
King. | But there has been no examples of this ſort, under the 
new conſtitutions, excepting one, which is mentioned in General 

Howe's 
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Howe's narrative, in the back partof North-Carolina, - This was 
owing to cauſes ſo particular, that it rather ſerves to ſhew 
the ſtrength of the American 'cauſe 2 than the con- 
trary. 
About the year 1992, under-the 88 of Tryon, who 
has ſince made himſelf ſo obnoxious to all America, there were 
ſome warm diſputes in N orth-Carolina, concerning ſome of the 
internal regulations of that Province ; and a ſmall number of 
people in the back parts roſe in arms, under the name of Regula- 
tors, againſt the Government. Governor Tryon marched at the 
head of ſome troops drawn from the militia, gave battle to the 
Regulators, defeated them, hanged ſome of their ringleaders, 
and publiſhed proclamations againſt many others. Theſe people 
were' all treated as having been in rebellion, and they were left 
to ſolicit pardon of the crown. This eſtabliſhed in the minds of 
"thoſe Regulators ſuch an hatred towards the reſt of their fellow. 
citizens, that in 1975, when the war broke 2 would not 
join with them. The King has ſince promiſed't pardon for 
their former treaſons, upon condition that they commit freſh ones 
againſt their cauntry. In 4777, in conjuction with -a number 
of Scotch Highlanders, they roſe ; Governor Caſwell marched 
againſt them, gave them battle, and defeated them. This year 
- they have riſen again, and been again defeated. But theſe people 
— are ſo fee in number: there is ſo much apparent malice and re- , 
venge, inſtead of any principle, in their diſaffection, that any | 
one who knows any thing of the human heart will ſee,that, inſtead | 
of finally weakening the American cauſe in North-Carolina, it 4 
will only ſerve to give. a keenneſs and an, Go to thoſe ; 
who ſupport it, | "ns 


Nothing, indeed, can ſhew the unanimity of the people through- 
out America in a ſtronger light than this—that the Britiſh army 
has been able to procure ſo few recruits, to excite ſo few inſur- 
reftions and diſturbances: Nay, although the freedom of the 
preſs, and the freedom of ſpeech, is carried to as great lengths in 
that country as in any under the ſun, there has never been a hint 
in a new$paper, or even in a hand-bill, nor a ſingle ſpeech or 

| ' vote 


LAY 


0 J 


vote in any aſſembly, that I have heard of, for ſubmiſſion or e 
ven 7econciliation, | 
Is have the honor to be, 
Sir, . 
Your humble ſervark,  - 


| JOHN ADAMS, 
MR. CALKOEN. 
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THE eighth inquiry is, What England properly ought to do, to 
& force America to ſubmiſſion, and preſerve her in it ? How muck 
6 52 money, and how many veſſels, would be wanted for that 


purpoſe 95 
I aſſure you, Sir, I am as much at a loſs to inform you, in this 


particular, as Lord George Germaine would be. I can fix upon 


no number of men, nor any ſum of money, nor any number of 
ſhips, that I think would be ſufficient. But moſt certainly, no 


number of ſhips or men which Great Britain now has, or ever 


can have, nor any ſum of money that ſhe will ever be able to 
command, will be ſufficient. 1 
If it were in the power of Great Britain to ſend an hundred 


thouſand men to America, and they had men of war and tranſ- 
ports enough to convey them there in ſafety, amidſt the dangers 


that await now from French, Spaniſh, and American men of 


war, they might poſſibly get poſſeſſion of two or three Provinces, 
and place ſo many garriſons in various parts, as to prevent the 
people from exerciſing the functions of government, under their 
new conſtitutions; and they might ſet up a ſham appearance of a 
civil government under the King : But I do not beheve that an 


* hundred thouſand mea could gain and preſerve them the civil ga- 


verument 


- 


— 
. 
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vernment of any three States in the Confederation, The States 
are at ſuch diſtances from one another; there are ſuch difficulties ' 
in paſſing from one to another by land; and ſuch a multitude of 
« poſts are necellary to be garriſoned and provided, in order to 
command any one Colony ; ; that an army of an hundred thouſand 
men would ſoon find itſelf conſumed, in getting and keeping poſ- 
ſeſſion of one or two States. But it would require the armies of 
Semiramis to command and preſerve them all. 


Such is the nature of that country, and ſuch the character of the 
people, that if the Engliſh' were to fend ever ſo many ſhips, and 
ever ſo many troops, they never would ſubdue all the Americans, 
Numbers, in every State, would fly to the mountains, and beyond 
the mountains, and there maintain a conſtant war againſt the En. 
gliſh. In ſhort, the Engliſh, if they could conquer America, 
which they never can, nor any one State in it, it would coſt them a 
ſtanding army of an hundred thouſand men to preſerve their con- 
queſt; for it is in vain for them ever to think of any other govern. 
ment's taken place again under the King of England, but a mili- 
tary government. a 


As to the number of ſhips, it muſt be in proportion to the num- 
ber of troops: they muſt have tranſports enough to carry their 


| troops, and men of war enough to convoy them through their 
| numerous French, Spaniſh, and American enemies upon the ſeas. 


As to the ſums of money, you will eaſily lee, that adding two. 
hundred millions more to the two hundred millions they already 
owe, yould not procure and maintain fo many ſhips and troops, 


It is very certain the Engliſh can never ſend any great numbers 
more of troops to America. The men are not to be had: the money 
* : the ſeamen, and even the tranſports, are not to 

I have the honour to be. 


* give this to Mr. Calkoen as my private opinion concerning 
the queſtzon he aſks. As Mr. Calkoen obſerves, this is a queſtion 
that had better not be publicly anſwered but tune will ſhew the 


anſwer 


= 
«* 


* & 6s 
anſwer here given is right. It would, at preſent, be thought ex- 
travagance, or enthuſiaſm. Mr, Adams only requeſts Mr, Calko- 
en to look over this letter a few years hence, and then ſay What 
his opinion of it is. Victories gained by the Engliſh, in taking 
ſea-port towns, or in open ſield · fighting, will make no difference 
in my anſwer to this queſtion. Victories gained by the Engliſh, 
will conquer themſelves ſooner than the Americans. Fighting 
will not fail, in the end; to tur to the advantage of America, 


cular engagement. 
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THE ninth queſtion i is, 6 7 na the Engli ik land force i is in- 
i America? How ſtrong it was at the gn ? And whether it in 
's creaſes or diminiſhes * | 


According to the eſtimates laid before et the army 


under General Howe, General Carleton, and General Burgoyne, 


amount to fifty, five thouſand men, beſides volunteers, refugees, 
tories, in ſhort all the recruits raiſed in Canada, and all other 


parts of America, under whatever denomination. If we  fuppoſs 

thit all theſe, in Canada and elſewhere, amounted to five'thous' 
. ſanl'men, the whole, according to this complitation, niounted” 
to ſixty thouſand land forces. 


* 1 * 


This eſtimate, however, muſt _—_ been made from the nam." 
ber of regiments; and muſt have ſuppoſed ther all te be full... 


5 14 


General Hows, himſelf, however, in his Narrative, page 45, 


tells us, that his whole force, at the ume when he landed on 


Long-Ifland, in 1776, amounted to twenty cboufand o one hundred. 
and twenty-one rank and file; of which one thouſand | itz bun- 
dted and ſeventy. ſeven were ſick. 


4 117 
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By a regular return of General Burgoync's army, aſter its cap- 
tivity in 1777, it amounted, in Canadian Provincials, Britiſh 
and German troops, to upwards of ten thouſand men. We may 
ſuppoſe, that four thouſand men were left in Canada for the gar- 
riſon of Quebec, Montreal, and the great number of other poſts 
in that province. To theſe numbers, if we add the officers, we 


may fairly allow the whole land force at that time to be forty 
thouſand combatants, 


This is all the anſwer that I am able to give, from memory, te 
the queſtion © How ſtrong the Britiſh army was ?” 


In order to give an anſwer to the other, © How: ſtrong it is?" 


Tet us conſider : 


2, There has been no large reinforcement ever ſent to America 
fince that time. They have ſent ſome troops every year: but 
theſe never amounted to more than recruits, and, probably, ra- 
ther fall ſhort of filling up the vacancies which were made in the 
courſe of the year, by deſertion and death, by ſickneſs and by 
the ſword ; ſo that, upon the whole, I think it may be ſafely 
ſaid, that the army never has been greater than it was in 1776. 


But we muſt dedu from this ten thouſand men taken with 
. Burgoyne, one thouſand Heſſians taken at Trenton and Prince- 
Town, and indeed many more, taken by two or three hundred 
at a time, upon other occaſions, ine 


In the next place, e muſt deduR, I ſuppoſe, about ten thou- 
ſand more, ſent, ſince the French war, to Jamaica, St. 9 
Barbadoes, and the other Weſt-India iſlands. f 


So that, upon the whole, I think we make an ample allow 
ance, if we ſtate the whole number now in New-York, Carolina, 
and Georgia, including all refugees, &c. at twenty thouſand, 
men, officers included. 


| "Situ 5 is, in part, an . to the queſtion, + Whether -theig, 
force increaſes or diminiſhes ?” But it ſhould be farther n 
red, that there is a conſlant and rapid conſumpii ion t their men. 
6 


"x 


Many die of ſickneſs, numbers deſert, there have been frequent 
ſkirmiſhes, in which they have ever had more men killed and 
waa than the Americans : and now, ſo many of their troops 
are in Carolina and Georgia, where the climate is fo unhealthy, 
that there is great reaſon to expect that the greateſt part of that 
army will die of diſeaſe. And whoever conſiders the efforts the 
Engliſh have made in Germany, Ireland, Scotland, and Eng. 
land, 2s well as in America, for ſeven years ſucceſſively, to 
raiſe men; the vaſt bounties they have offered, and the few they 
have obtained: Whoever conſiders the numbers they muſt loſe 
this year by the ſeverity of duty, and by ſickneſs. in New-York, 
Carolina, Georgia, and the Weſt-India iſlands ; and the numbers 
that have been taken going to Quebec, North-America, the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, will be convinced, that all the efforts they can 
make will not enable them for the future to keep their numbers 
1 I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN ADAMS. 


MB. CALKOEV. 
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7E tenth head of i inquiry is, How great is the force of Ame- 
rica? The number of men? Their diſcipline, &c. from the com- 
c mencement i of the troubles ? Is there a good ſupply of warlike flores ? 
66 are theſe to be found partly or entirely i in ö America ? Or muff ye 


_ Imported - 

_ Theforceof America conſiſts of a regular amy, a of a mili- 
tis; The regular army has been various at different times, The 
Giſt regular army, which was formed in April, 1775, was enliſted 


for fix wouths only ; the next was enliſted for one year ; the next 
for 
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for three years; the laſt period expired laſt February, At each 
of theſe periods, between the expiration of a term of enliſtment, 
and the formation of a new army, the Engliſh have given them- 
ſelves airs of triumph, and have done ſome brilliant exploits, In 
the winter of 1775-6, indeed, they were in Boſton ; and although 
our army, after the expiration of the firſt period of enliſtment 
for ſix months, was reduced to a ſmall number, yet the Engliſh 
were not in a condition to attempt any thing, In the winter of 
1776-7, after the expiration of the ſecond term of enliſtment, 
and before the new army was brought together, the Engliſh march- 
ed through the Jerſies. After the expiration of the laſt term of 
enliſtment, which was for three years, and ended laſt January or 
February, the Engliſh went to their old exultations again, and un- 
dertook the expedition to Charleſtown. In the courſe ofthe laſt 
ſpring and ſummer, however, it ſeems the army has been renews 
ed ; and they are now enliſted in general, during the war, 


Io ſtate the numbers of the regular army according to the eſta- 
bliſhment, that is, according to the number of regiments at their 
full complement, I ſuppoie the continental army has ſometimes 
amounted to fourſcore thouſand men. But the American regi- 
ments have not often been full, any more than the Engliſn · 
There are in the war office, at Philadelphia, regular monthly re- 
turns of the army, from 1775 to this day, but I am not able from 
memory, to giye any accurate account of them; it is ſuthcient to 
ſay, that the American regular army has been generally ſuperior 
to that of the Engliſh ; and it would not be good policy to keep 
a larger array, unleſs we had a proſpect of putting an end to the 
Britiſh power in America by it. But this, without a naval ſu- 
periority, is very difficult, if not impracticabla: The Englith tak: 
poſſeſſion of a ſea-port town, fortify it in the ſtrongeſt manner, and 
cover it with the guns of their men of war, ſo that our army can 
not come at it. If France or Spain ſhould co-operate with us {© far 
as to ſend ſhips enough to maintan the ſuperiority at fa, it 
would not require many years, perhaps not many months, to 
exterminate the Engliſh from the Uuited States. But this policy 
thoſe courts have not adopted, which is a little ſurprizing, becauſe 
it 


is obvious, that by captivating the Britiſh fleet and army in A» 
merica, the moſt deciſive blow would be given to their power, 
which can poſſibly be given in any quarter of the globe. 


What number of regular troops General Waſhington has at this 
time under his immediate command, I am not able preciſely 
to ſay: I preſume, however, that he has not leſs than twenty 
thouſand men, beſides the French troops under the Comte de Ro- 
chambeau. Nor am I able to ſay, how many General Gates has 
to the ſouthward. 


But beſides the regular army, we are to conſider the militia. 
Several of the colonies were formed into a militia, from the be- 
ginning of their ſettlement. After the commencement of this wars 
all the others followed their example, and made laws, by which 
all the inhabitants of America are now enrolled in a militia, 
which may be computed at five hundred thouſand men. But 
theſe are ſcattered over a territory of one hundred and fifty miles 
in breadth, and at leaſt fifteen hundred miles in length, lying all 
along upon the ſea-coaſt. This gives the Engliſh the advantages 
by means of their ſuperiority at ſea, to remove ſuddenly and ea- 
fily from one part of the continent to another, as from Boſton to 
New-York, from New-York to Rhode-Iſland, from New-York 
to Cheſapeak or Deleware Bay, or to Savannah or Charles-Town, 


and the Americans the diſadvantage, of not being able to march 


either the regular troops or the militia, to ſuch vaſt diſtances, 


_ without immenſe expence of money and of time. This puts it in 


the power of the Eugliſh to take ſo many of our ſea-port towns; 
but not to make any long and ſucceſsful marches into the interior 
country, or make any permanent eſtabliſhment there. | 

As to diſcipline, in the beginning of the war there was very 
little, either among the militia or the regular troops. The Ame- 
rican officers have, however, been induſtrious; they have had the 
advantage of reading all the books which have any. reputation, 
concerning military ſcience; they have had the example of their 
enemies, the Britiſh officers, before their eyes a long time, in- 


deed from the year $700; and they have had the honor of being 


joined 
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joined by Britiſh, German, French, Pruffian, and Poliſh officers, 
of infantry and cavalry, of artillery and engineering: ſo that the 
art of war is now as well underſtood in the American army, and - 
military diſcipline is now carried to as great perfe@tion, as in any 
_—_ whatever, 


As to a ſupply of miſe ioves': 1 at the commencement of ws 
tilities, the Americans had neither cannon, arms, or am munition, 
but in ſuch contemptible quantities as diſtreſſed them beyand deſ- 
eription: and they have all along been ſtraightened, at times, by 
aſcarcity'vf theſe articles, and are to this day. | 
They have, however, at preſent, an ample field artillery ; they 
have arms and powder; and they can never be again abſolute- 
ly deftitute, becauſe the manufactures of all ſorts of arms, of can- 
non of all ſorts, of ſalt-petre and powder, have been introdu- 
ced-and eſtabliſhed: © Theſe manufactures, although very good, 
are very dear, and it is very difficult to make enough for ſo con- 
Rant and ſo great a conſumption. Quantities of theſe articles are 
imported every year; and it is certain they can be imported and 
paid for, by American produce; cheaper than they can be made. 


But the Americans, to make their ſyſtem perſect, want five 

hundred thouſand ſtands of arms, that is, one at leaſt for every 

militia man, with powder, ball, and accoutrements in propor- 
nom Thie, however, is rather to be wiſhed: for han expected. 

The French fleet carried arms to America ; and if the communi- 
cation between America aud France and Spain ſhould: become 
more frequent, by frigates and men of wer, and eſpecially if this 
republic ſhould be compelled irito a war with England, America 
will probably never again ſuffer much for want. of arms or ammu- 
nition, Wie | | 
Abe agli began the war Dt the * orthern Colonies 2 
here they found the effects of ancient militia laws;- they found a 
numerous and hardy militia, who fought and defeated then upon 
many becaſions. They then thought it neceſſary to abandon the fe 
and fall upon the Middle Colonies, whoſe militia had not been 

al? D fo 
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long formed ; however, after. ſeveral years experience, they 
found they were not able to do any thing to the purpoſe againſt 
0 them. They have laſtly conceived the deſign of attacking the 
5 Felt Colonies; herethewhite people, and conſequently tho 
| militia, are not ſo numerous, and have not yet been ufed to war: 
here therefore, they have had ſome apparent ſucceſſes ; but they 
willfind in the end their own deſtruction in theſe very ſucceſſes. 
The climate will devour their men; their firſt ſucceſſes Will em- 
bolden them to raſh- enterpriſes; the people there will become enu- 
ted to war, and will finally totally deſtroy them: for as td the ſil- 
ly gaſconade of bringing the Southern Colonies to ſubmiſſion, 
there is not even a poſſibility of it. The people of thoſe States are 
as firm in principle, and as determined in their tempers, againſt 

the deſigus of the Engliſh, as the Middle or the Northern States. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
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LETTER XI. 


rn mann Ocrosza 17s _ 
s 1 R, 1 3 
YOUR eleventh queſtion will give an wppcetankey of wiki 
ſome - obſervations upon a ſubjett that is quite miſunderſtood: in 
| every part of Europe. I ſhall anſwer it with great pleaſure, ac- 
* eee e eee and with the utmoſt.can- | 


dor, en | | . 


The queſtion is, d tha $ „ 
1 How great is the preſent debt of America Þ What has ſie occafion 
t for yearly to aft defenſively? Are thoſe wants ſupplied by the inhas 
&« bitants themſelves, or by other nations If. in the latter caſe, what 
** dpes America loſe of her ſtrength by it? Are they not, in one man- 
ner or other, recompenſed again eee e 

* fo, in what manner? What would be prague Wen 
8 the way F. ef}. | 2s 
; Au 
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All Zorope has a miſtaken apprehenſion of the- preſent debt ef 
America. This debt is of two ſorts; that which is due from the 
Thirteen United States, in Congreſs aſſembled; and that which is 
owing from each of the Thirteen States in its ſeparate capacity. 1 
am not able to ſay with preciſion what the debt of each ſeparate 
State is, but all ' theſe added together, fall far ſhort of the 
debt of the United States. | , 


The debt of the United States conſiſts of three branches : 1 
The ſums Which have been lent them by France and Spain, and 


by Mr. Beaumarthais and Company: Theſe have been for pur- 


chafing ſome ſupplies of cannan, arms, amunition, and cloathing 
for the troops: for aſſiſting priſoners eſcaped from England; and 


for ſome other purpoſes ; but the whole ſum amounts to no great 


| - 
, The -Loan-Office Certificates: which are promiſlary notes 
given to individuals in America, who have lent paper money. to 


the Congreſs, and are their ſecurities for the payment of the prin- 
ciple and intereſt. Theſe the Congreſs have cquitably determined 


mall be paid, according to the value of the paper bills, in pro- 


portion to flyer, at the time of their dates. 


7 9. The paper bills which are now in circulation, or which 


were in circulation on the eighteenth day of March laſt, Theſe 
bills amounted to the nominal ſum of two hundred millions o 
dollars; but the real value of them to the poſſeſſors is eſtimated at 
forty for one, amounting to-five millions of Spaniſh dollars, or 
one million and a quarter ſterling, © This is the full value of them, 
perhaps more; but this eſtimation of them has given ſatisfaction 
in America, to the poſſeſſors of them, who certainly obtained 

them in general at a cheaper rate. + | 


Theſe three branches of debt, which are the whole, (according 


to a calculation made laſt May, and ſent me by a member of Con- 


gzeſs, who has been four years a member of their Treaſury-Board 


: and is perſect maſter of the ſubject) amount in the whole to five 


* 2 - 


"I. 


millions ſterling, and no more. The national debt 4 America 
then is five ns ſterling, N 


In 


L 4% 
In order to judge of che burthen of this debt, we may compare 
it with the numbers of peaple. They are three milliom. Tie 
national debt of Great Britain is two hundred mil kong. The 
number of people in England and Scotland is not more than ſuc 
millions. Why ſhould not America, with three millions of peo- 
ple, be able to bear a debt of one hundred millions, as well as 
Great Britain, with ſix millions of people, à debt of two hun- 
dred millions? 883 |; £ 


* 


We may ban with the av Matias 1774 the 
exports of America were fix millions ſterling, In the ſame year 
the exports of Great-Britain'were twelve millions. Why would” 
not the exports of America, of ſix millions, bear à national 
debt of one hundred millions, as welt-as the 23velye "millions of 
Britiſh exports bear a debt of two hundred millions? i 


We may compare it, in this manner, With the national debt of 
France, Spain, the United Provinces, Ruſſia, Swelleti; Denttark, 
. and you ilk find that mo 1 


We may compare it in another poin int of view. lest. Britains 
has already ſpent in this war ſixty millions Nerling—America fiye. 
millions. Great Britain has annually added to her national debt 
more than the whole amount of her annual export America Has 
not added to hers, in the whole courſe of ye You 99 A LY 


equa? w one year's en potts, ame B03 
1 y : e 1115 121 Th 


The debt of Great Britain i is, in en of it, — 
to foreigners, for which they muſt annually, pay the intereſt, by.. 
ſending caſh abroad. A very utile of the Ame e ee 
due to ſoreigners. 0:1 I 246-345 307 30 

Lord North borrowed laſt ma and yl. 
ture year of the war muſt borrowthe {ame ar a larger ſum—Ame- 
rica eould carry on this War an en re. 

An a year. 5 Nr $407 [1524 Zed 03% al 22 


The zonal e expence Ne has not hikes exceed” ons 
million a year—that of 4 beg -c cccgded e mil. 
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fions ſome years. America may [therefore carry on this war an 
uodred years, and at the end of it will be no more in debt; in 

proportion to her, preſent numbers of. oY and her exports. in 
1774, rus rr is now. 


There ry anacher conſideration of ſome 9 4 as landed i in- 
tereſt in America is vaſtly greater, in proportion to the mercantile 
intereſt, than it is in Great-Britain. The exports of America are 
the productions of the ſoil annually, which increaſe every year. 
The exports of Great-Britaip were manufactures, which will de- 
creaſe every year, while this war with America laſts. 


2 The only 6bjeAion | to this reaſoning is this, that America is not 
aſe” to great taxes, and the people there are not yet diſciplined to 


nien enormous taxation 'as if! England. This i is true; and this 


makes all their perplexity at preſent: But they are capable of 
bearing 3 as great taxes in proportion as the Engliſh; and if the 
Engliſh force them to it, by continuing the war, they will re- 
concile chemſelbes to it: And they are in fat now taxing chem | 
felves more and more every year, and to an amount, that a man 
who knew America only twenty years ago would think incredible, 


Her wants have hitherto been ſupplied by the inhabitants them- 
felves, and they have been very little indebted to foreign vations. 


But 6 account of the depreciation of her paper, an and in order to 


introduce a more ſtable currency, ſhe has now occaſion | to borrow 
a ſum of money: abroad, Which would. enable her to ſupport her 


credit at home, to exert herſelf more vigorouſly againſt the Eng- 
bh; both by ſea and land, and greatly aſſiſt her in extending her 


comme ce: with foreign nations, eſpecially the Dutch. America 


would not loſe of her ſtrength by borrowing money, but, on the 
contrary, would gain vaſtly... It would enable her to exert herſelf 
more by privatecring, which is a mine of gold to her, She would 


make remittances in bills of exchange to foreign merchants, for 


their commodities ; and it ewouldienable many perſons to follow 


_ their true intereſt in culkivitinig the land, inſtead of attending to 


manufactures, which being indiſpenſable, they are now obliged 
more or leſs * 77 e leſs profitable, The true profit of 
. America 
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America is the continual zugmentation of the price and value of 
land. Improvement in land is her principal employment, ber 
beſt policy, nne q 


The laſt queſtion is eaſily anſwered. It i is, « "What would $7 vo 
** quired to aff efenfeely, and y that means ſhorten the way P's 1 


To chis l anſwer, Nothing i is wanted but a loan of money, "and 
a fleet of ſhips. i 5 


A ſleet of ſhips, only ſaſkcient to maintain Aar over 
the Engliſh, -would-efable 'the-iafatit-Hereules to tangle all the 
ſerpents | that environ his cradle. It. is impoſſible to expreſs in too 
Rrong t terms ide importance of a few ſhips of the line to the Ame - 
ricans. Two or three French, or Dutch, or Spaniſh ſhips. of the 
Une, ſtationed at Rhode-Iſſand, Boſton, Delaware River, or Che- 
ſapeake Bay, would have prevented the dreadful ſacrifice at Pe- 
nobſcot. Three or four ſhips of the line would have prevented 

| the whole expedition to Charleſton, Three or four ſhi hips of the 
line more, added to the ſqusdron of * Chevalier 'de . 


would have enabled the Americans toh have taken New-York. . 


A loan of money is now wanted, to give ability to 3 
rency of America; to give vigour to the enliſtments for the army ; 

do add alacrity to the fitting out privateers ; and to give an ample 
extention to their trade. 


. 


The Americans will een een and with 
out a loan. But it is ungenerous and cruel to put them to ſuch dif. 
ficulties, and to keep mankind embroiled iu all the horrors of 

war, for want of ſuch trifles, which ſo many of the powers of 

Europe wiſh they had, and could ſo eaſily furniſh. But if man- 

kind muſt be embroiled; and the blood of chouſands muſt be 

ſhed, for want of a little magnanimity in ſome, the HO 

n Pane nutty ; $5348t: 1 75 
dI-ayro nnn be, & C. 
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AMSTERDAM, OcTOBRR 17, 1780. 
S71R, | 
WE are now come to your twelfth head of inquiry, which is, 
& What countenance have the finances ? How much does the expence ex- 
1 cerd the yearly income ? Does the annual revenue, deriving from the 
taxes, increaſe or diminiſh, in the whole, or in any particulars? and 
115 whet are the reaſons to be givenof it? 3 


"Here I am 2pprehenlive I ſhall find a difficulty to * my- 
ſelf underſtood, as the American finances, and mode of taxation; 
1 10 materially from = that I know of in Europe. 


"In the month of May, 1 7765 when the Congreſs came together, 
for the firſt time, after the battles of Lexington and Concord». 
they found i it neceſſary to raiſe an army, or, rather, to adopt an 
army already raiſed, at, Cambridge, in order to oppoſe the Bri- 
tiſh troops, and ſhut them up in the priſon of Boſton, But they 
found that the colonies were butjuſt got out of debt, had juſt paid 
off the debts contracted in the laſt French war. In the ſeveral 
treaſuries of the colonies they found only a fe thouſand pounds 
They had before them a proſpect of a ſtagnation, or interruption 
of their trade, pretty univerſally, by the Britiſh men of“ war, 
They had athouſand perplexities before them, in the proſpeR of 
paſſing through thirteen revolutions of government, from the roy- 
al authority to that under the people. They had armies and na- 
vies to form; they had new conſtitutions of government toattend 
IN, to they had twenty tribes of Indians to negociate with; they 
"ALE had vaſt numbers of negroes to take care of; they had all forts of 
; arms, ammunition, artillery, to procure, as well as blankets and 
| cloathiug, and ſubſiſtence for the army; they had negociations ti to 
think of in Europe, and treaties toform of alliance and commerce: 
. and they had even falt to procure, for the iubfiſtence of the inha. 
1 den nd even of their cant, as well as their armies, 


, 
2 In 
- 


* . 
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In this ſituation, with ſo many wants and demands, no money 
or revenues to recur tog_ they had retourſe to au expedient, which 
hal becn often practiſed in America, but no where elſe; they - 
determined to emat paper . 


The American paper money is nothing but bills of credit, by 
which the public, the community, promiſes to pay the poſſeſſor a 
certain ſum in a limited time. In a country where. there is no 
coin, or not enough, in circulation, theſe hills may be emitted 
to a certain amount, and they will paſs. at par; but as ſoon as the 
quantity exceeds the value of the ordinary b buſineſs of the people, 

it will depreciate, and continue to fall in its value, in r ; 


to the augmentation of the quantity. 


The Congreſs, on the 18th of March Jaſt, Rated this depreciai«. 
on at forty for one. This may be nearly the avarage, but it often 
paſſes much lower. By this reſolution, all the bills in circulation 
on that day (and none have been emitted ſince)” amount to about 
one million and a quarter ſterling. To this if you; add the money 
botrowed upon loan certificates, and the debt contrafted abroad 
in France and Spain, the whole docs not amount to but little 
more than ive millions. 


 Yearly' income we "oy none, manly: 3 We haye 
no impoſts or duties laid upon any articles of im portation, ex- 
portation, or conſumption. The revenue conſiſts entirely in 
grantsannually made by the legiſlatures, of ſams of money for 
the curreut ſervice of the year, and appropriated to certain uſes. 
Theſe grants are proportioned upon all the pollsandeftates,real and | 
perſonal, in the community; and they are levied and paid into 
the public treaſury with great punctuality, from whence "uu are 
iſſued in payments of the demands upon the public. 


You fee then that it is in the power of the Senats; raife 
what ſums are waiited, at leaſt as much as 'the peoplt'cam ber; 
and they : are "uſually proportioned to the public Wants, and the 
people's abilities, They are now conftantly laying Gus and pay- 


ing very * although for che three or four firſt years of 
0 


9 * 
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the war the obſtruftions of trade, &c. made it difficult to raiſe 
any taxes at all, The yearly taxes, annually laid on, have in- 
creaſed every year for theſe three years paſt, and will continue to 
be increaſed in proportion to the abilities of the people. This 
ability, no doubt, increaſes, in proportick as population in- 
creaſes, as new lands are cultivated, and as property is in any 
way added to the common ſtock; it will alſo increaſe as our 
commerce increaſes, and as the ſucceſs 1 in privateering increaſes. 


But by the method of taxing; you ſee that it is in the power of 

the Legiſlature to increaſe the taxes every year, as the public ex- 
igencies may. require; and they have no other reſtraint or Umit 
khan che people” $ ability. 


27 if * > have the honor to be, Sith.quat oſtogm, &e.. T7 
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een 3 
There are many — gb wi which odd certaſyl y 


. be explored, if America ſhould be driven 15 the necellity of them. 
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axzacles of luxury and convenience, and even of neceſſity, as has 
been done by all the nations in Europe, I am not able at preſent, 

and upon memory, to entertain you with accurate calculations; 
but in general it may be faid, with certainty, that if as heavy du- 
ties were laid upon articles of conſumption and importation as 
ere laid in England, or even in Holland, it would produce a re- 
venue ſullicient to carry on this war, without borrowing at all, 
] hope, however, they will never come to this : I am clear they 
need not. Such ſyſtematical and eſtabliſhed revenues are_dan- 
| gerous to liberty; hich is fafe, hile the revenue depends upon 
annvel grants of the people, becauſe this ſecures public economy. 


3. If there ſhould be hereafter any accelliep to the population 
of America, by migrations from Europe, this will be a freſh re- 
ſource; becauſe, in that country of agriculture, the ability to 
raiſe a revenue will bear a conſtant proportion to the number of 


pcople. 


4. There are immenſe tracts of uncultivated lands. Theſe 


lands are all claimed by particular States: But if theſe States ſhould. 
cede theſe claims eo the Congreſs, which they would do in caſe of 
necefliiy, the Congreſs might ſell theſe lands, and they would be. 
come'a great reſource: No man can ſay how great, or how laſting, 


5- There is a great deal of plate in America; and if ſhe were 
driven to extremities, the ladies, 1 aſſure you, have patriotiſm 
enough to give up their plate to the public, rather than loſe their 
libertics, or run any great hazard of i. 88 


6. There is another reſource ill, The war way be carried on 
by means of a fluftuating medium of paper money. The. war 
has been carried on in this manner hitherto; and 1 firmly be- 
| lieve, if the people could not find a better way, they would 
agree to call in all the paper, and let it he as a demand upon the 
Public, to be hereafter equitably paid, according to its fluctuating 
value, in filver; and emit new bills, to depreciate, and carry on 
the war in the fame way. This, however, would occaſion many 
perplexities, and much unhappineſs ; It would do injuſtice to 
many individuals, and will, and ought (0 be avoided, if pol 
ible, | 7. A 
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7. A loan in Europe, however, would be the beſt reſource, as 
it would neceſfarily extend our trade, and relieve the people from 
too great a preſent burden, Very heavy taxes are hurtful, be- 
cauſe they leſſen the increaſe of population, by making the means 
of ſubſiſtence more difficult. Wt. 


8. There are reſources of agriculture, manufaftures, and la- 
bour, that would produce much, if explored and attempted. 


9. The reſources of trade and privateering ought to be men- 
tioned again. The real cauſe of our doing ſo little hitherto is 
this: The Congreſs, in 1774, agreed upon a non- exportation, to 
begin in September, 17785. This induced the merchants, in 
every part'of America, to ſend their ſhips and failors toEngland, 


| from hence the moſt of them never returned. The conſequence 


of which was, that the Americans have been-diftrefſed for win 
of ſhips and ſeamen ever ſince. But the number of both has in- 
creaſed every year, in ſpite of all that the Engliſh have taken and 
deſtroyed. The vaſt number of ſhips and ſeamen taken this year, 
will repair thoſe loſſes; and no man can ſay to What an extent 
trade and Ry we Ende 


years, « 
. 5 I have the honor to be, &c. | 
JOHN AD AMS, 
8 LETTER, XIV... 
AM3TEADAN, oc ron 26, 1780. 
8 IX. 


THE fourteenth queſtion is, « What is the quantity of paper 


n money in circulation # What credit the inhabitants have for it, is 


5 0 


Wtheir daily bufineſs * What defigns the inhabitants have by maintain - 
* ing its credit What by preventing its increaſe * And in what man- 
** ner do they realizeit #' = 

The 


E 4&8 1] 
ue quantity of paper bills in circulation, on the 18th of March 
laſt, wastwo hundred millions of paper dollars. 


The Congreſs then ſtated the value of it, upon an average, at 
forty for one; amounting, in the whole, to five million, of fGilver 
dollars, or one million and a quarter ſterling. This they did, by 
reſolving to receive one filyer dollar in lieu of forty, paper ones, in 
the payment of taxes. This, was probably allowing more than 
the full value for the paper ; becauſe, by all accounts, the bills 
paſſed from hand to __— in IN tranſsRions, at” iy or 
ſeventy for one. 8 


CT Thedahggs of the NN in grelerviag ita credit ech 
bey can, are very good and. laudable. The defigns- are, that 
——ñ—ö ũ fixed and certain medium: both fot᷑ axternal · and 
Anternal cemmerce: That every man ma hawerah equal profi 
dom bia uduſtry, and for · his com] νities h That private. and 
Public debte ana ha quſtly paid : And that every guss may pay 
aua and proportional hart of the public, anpentes. And 
chi. is aheir deſign in preventing ita ineraaſe i becauſe it ig impoſ- 
ſible, if the quantity is inertuſed, to ö of 
the whole in circulation. 


They realize it in rations w. ways. Some have lent it to the pub- 
lie, and received Joan-office certificates for_it, upon intereſt, 
which are to be paid in proportion to their value in ſilver at the 
time of their dates. Some purchaſe with it the produce of the 
country, which they export to the Weſt- Indies, and to Europe: 
and, by this means, ſupply the French and Spaniſh fleets and ar- 

mies, both upon the continent of America, and in the Weſt-India 
aſſands : : Otherspbrchafe merchandizes imporked with it : Others 
purchaſe bills of er, upon. France, Spain, &c. Others pur- 
chaſe ſilver and gold With it; and others purchaſe 9 3 way 
lands, —Qthers have p paid  theix, 4 debts With pale to luck a »ppree xs 
that the p people of America were never ſoit ein debt, re 


"private capacities, 3 28 at er, Pr 25 1 . rer " : 52 
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LETTER XV. 


AMSTERDAM, OcTOBER 26, 1780. 


1, 
YOUR fiſteenth quære is, Does not the Engliſh army lay out ita 
pay in America ? At how much canthe yearly benefit be calculated Are 
not the priſoners provided for in America ? Who has the care ons the” 
maintenance? How was Bargo;re's army ſapplied 9” 


When the Engliſh army was in Boſton, they bought ali _ 
they could, and left conſiderable ſums there in filver and gole 
So they did at Rhode-Iſland. Since they have becn in New-Yort, 
they have purchaſed every thing they cou'd, of proviſions and 
ſuel, on Long-Ifland, Staten-Iſland, New-Vork-Iſland, and n 
thoſe parts of the Stat s of New-York and New - Jerſey where they 
have been able to carry on any clandeſtine traffic. When they 
were in Philadelphia, thcy did the ſame ; and General Howe 
tells you, that he ſuſpects that General Waſhington, from politi- 
cal motives, connived at the people's ſupplying Philadelphia, in 


order eſſentially to ſerve his country, by inſinusting into it large 


ſums of ſilver and gold. They are doing the ſame now, more or 
leſs, in South-Carolina and Georgia ; ; and they cannot go iuto 
any part of America, without doing the ſame, 


The Britiſh priſoners, in the hands of the Americans, receive 


their cloathing chiefly from the Engliſh ; ; ond flags of truce are 


/ permitted to come out from their . for this purpoſe, They 
receive their pay alſo from their maſter, and ſpend the moſt of 
it where they are; they alſo purchaſe rn in the country, 
and y for i it in hard money, 


I am not able to aſcertain olits the yearly n but it 
muſt be conſiderable: And the addition now of a French fleet 
2nd army to ſupply, will make a great addition of caſh and bills 
of exchange, which will facilitate commerce and privateering. 
And the more troops and ſhips Great Britain and France ſepd ta 
America, tlie e greater will this reſource neceſſarily be to the Amc- 
ricans. 5M I have the honor to be, &c. 

1 JOHN ADAMS, 

MR. CALKOEN.. 8 8 LETTER 
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L ET T E R XVI. 


besen, Ocr. 86,13 580. 
SIR, 
THE ſixteenth enquiry is, Who loſes moſt by  deſertion Do the 
* Engliſh and German de eferters ſerve voluntarily and well in the Ame- 
* rican army ? How can thoſe who do not enter into the army ſubþ 7 


Theſe queſtions I anſwer with great pleaſure.— There has been, 
from the beginning of the war to this day, ſcarcely an example ot 
2 native Amer ican's deſerting ſrom the army to the Engliſh. 
There have been in the American army, ſnme ſcattering Scotch, 
Iriſh, and German ſoldiers; ſome of theſe have deſerted, but 
never in great numbers; and among the priſoners they have taken, 
it is aſtoniſhing how fe w they have ever been able to perſuade, 
by all their flatteries, eee and even cruelties, 
to enliſt into their ſervice. a, 


The number of deſerters from them has been all along TO 
able more. Congreſs have generally prohibitted their officers 
from enliſting deſerters ; for ſome particular ſervices permiſſion 
has been given, and they have ſerved well. 


Thoſe who do not enliſt into the army have no difficulty to * 
ſiſt. Thoſe of them who have any trades, as weavers, tailors, 
ſmiths, ſhoemakers, tanners, curriers, carpente r8, breklayers, | in 
ſhort, any trade whatſoever, enter immediately into better buſi· 
neſs thau they ever had in Europe, where they gain a better ſub- 
| ſiſtence and more money; becauſe tradeſmen of all denomina- 
tions are now much wanted : Thoſe who have no trade, if they 
are capable of any kind of labor,” are immediately employed i in 
any c. labor being much wiitted, 1 "ey dear, 


1 am not able to tell the preciſe numbers that have deſerted, 
Eut if an hundred thouſand were to deſert, they would find no ait. 
ficulty i in point of ſub fiſtence or employment, if they can and 
wilt wWorKk. Sir, yours, 

JOHN ADAMS. 


MR. CALKOEN. 4 . - > LETTER 
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8 1 R, 
THE -[:yenteenth enquiry is, “ Whether we have any information 


221 


} : « that we-can rely on concerning the a Alus it Tn or 
'< diminifted, fnce the war #" 


"'fo ſome tomer letters, 1 Wo —— tome oblcrvations” upon - 
the ſubject on the enereaſe of mankind i in America. 


'In the year 1774 | there was 2 privite converſation among 
the members of Congreſs, concerning the numbers of ſouls in 
exery colony. The delegates af each: were conſulted, and the 
eſtimates made by them were taken down as follow. N 


la New-Hampſhire 4 * 11 — 150,000 -\ 
| Maſſachuſctts &ZGET® = $00,000 
Rhode-Ifland . 3 I W 59,678 _ 
er 5) 027 toe > oe 192,000. 
r — 250,000 
New-Jerſey. > = = - 130,000 | 
Pennſylvania and Delaware — 330, ooo 
Maryland 1 230, ooo 
_ 
% 5 on: tn fe gb 640,000 
© North- Carolina * ' © = 300,000 
South-Carolina er n 225, 0 5 
„„ e Toll eee 


Thes/ however was but an eſt mate, and ſom? perſons havethou zht 

there was too much ſpeculation in it.—It will be obſerved, that 
Geongia was not repreſented. in the firſt congreſs, and euere 
is nat cluded in the eſttmate,. 


. a panphlcs publiſhed in England about a year 2g0, entitled 
** Memorial to the Sovereigns of Europe, on the preſent State 
of 


* 
— . — ——m—————— — 2 —— ” 
— 
* 


( 82 J 
of Affairs, between the Old and New-World,” written by Mr, 
Pow N41, a Member of Parliament, and formerly Governor of 


Maſſachuſetts, and Lieut. Governor of N gerſey—we are told 
that „ The Mallachuſette had, in the year 1522, 94,000 inhabi- 


tants ʒ in 1742, 164,000 ; in 1751, when there wat great de- 


population, both by war and the raall-pox,164,484; in 1761 
216,000; in 1765, 248,500 ; in 2771, 292,000 ; in 1773, 300,000, 


In Connecticut, 2736, a29,994; in 1774, 257,356. Theſe 
numbers are not inereaſed by firangers, but decreaſed by wars, 
| LI che when cats cfiur te; yer hophere 


nearly d6ubted i in eighteen yours. : 


de, g. 


— 


| Fn South-Carolina, is 1750, _—_—_ in 17 415,900. 
In Rhode-Ifland, in 1738, 25,000 ; in 1748, 28,439. 


As: there never as a militia in Pra rvenis, before: this 
war, with authentic lifts of the population, it hs becn variouſly 
eſtimatt d on ſpeculation, There was »cyntinual importation, 


for many years, of Iriſh end German. ethigranis, yet many of 


theſe ſettled in other provinees; but-the progreſs of population, in 
the ordinary courle, advanced, in a ratio betaveen that of Virg'- 


nia and that of Maſſachuſett's : the city of Philadelphia advanced 
more rapidly; it had, in 1749, 2,076 houſe; in 17,3, £399; in 
1760, 2,969; in 1769, 4,474; from 1749 to 2753, from 16 to 


18,c00 inhabitants; from 1; 60 to 1769, from 31,318to 35.000. 


There were, in 1754, various calculations and eſtimates mage 
of the numbers on the continent. The ſanguine made the num. 
bers one million and @ half; thoſe who admitted leſs ſpeculation / 
into the calculation, but adhered clofer to facts and lifts, as they 
ere made out, ſtated them at one million two hundred and filty 


thouſand. — Gerner Pownal thinks, that 2,1411397 would turn 


In New-York, in 1756, 96196; i in 177%, Boy 1 20 1774, 


fn Virginia in * 1799; in x 1704, 209,000 } in 1774 
3co, coo. | (245.9 


11s 


ay 
yy 1 


K 


1 


out deareſt to the real amount in 1774. But what an amazing 
which in eighteen years has added a million, to a mil- 
lion two hundred and fifty thouſand, although a war was main- 


' zained in that country for ſeven years of the term! In this view 


one ſees a community unfolding itſelf, beyond any example in 
Europe. | 


+ Thus you have the eſtimates made by the gentlemen in Congre, 

in 12744 and that of Governor Pownal for the ſame epocha.— 
That mad e in Congreſs is moſt likely to be right : if in their eſli- 
mate ſome States were rated too high, * | 
tain, that others were too lo. 
* "But admitting Mr. Pownal's eftimate to be: juſt, the numbers 
have grown fince 1774 ſo much, notwithſtanding the war, and the 
interrupt ion of migrations from Europe; that they muſt be well 
nigh three millions. If the calculation made by the members of 
Congreſs was right, the numbers now muſt be nearer four milli- 
ons, than three millions and an half. | 


I have obſerved to you, in a former letter, that the Maſſachu- 


lett's Bay has been lately numbered, arid found to have increaſed 


in numbers as much as in former periods, very nearly, 
 T now add, that Delaware, which in 1774 was eſtimated at 


39,600, uponcumbering the people ſince, they appeared to be 


8 is undoubtedly ſet too low i in both eſtimates. 


| 1 have the honor to be, very reſpe&fully, &c. 
x JOHN ADAMS. 
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SIR, 

HvESTION eighteenth. — % Does ſu ſiclent tranquility; content- 
r neut, and proſperiy, reign in thoſe places ure the war dhe not 
cr rage Chit one We Jubſft Here without ferling tie oppreſſion 

* N Die Hplelt about tiere Ir thert more than is ne- 
« cefſary for conſumption # Are tie pople ell a ed und encourages 
ts {o-fuxfue the war, and endure ILAN or. bs there ene 
& dejection ; 1 $61 Den dH IAN. 2507) ce 
There has been mote of this tranquility and colientinicss; r 
ſever riots, inſurreftions; and feditions, throughout the Whole 
war, ant in the periods of its greateſt aiftreſs, than there was for 


ſeven years before the war broke but, in thoöfe parts that I am beP 


a:quamted with. As to ſubſiſte nc, there never, wa or will-be 
apy difpenhkz. There never, was any. real, want of any. thing b but 
warlike ſtores aug cloathing fot the army, apd ſalt and rum both 
far the arm and. people ;, but they haye ſuch plentiful importati- 
ens of thyle. articles, now, that there i is no want, excepting of 
blankets, 3 and warlike ſtores for the _— 
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laid on i than the | pobigls can — becauſe the ade not us who | 
lay chem tax theta{elves and their neighbours r in exad proporti- 
on. The taxes indeed fair heavieſt upon the rich, and the Rüter 


claſſes of people. 1 


Wa * Gae $3.2 


The earth produces grain and meat in abundance for the con- 
ſumpt ion of the people, for the ſupport f the army, and for ex- 
portation, 


Nie pebgle are more univerſally well affected and encouraged 
to purſue the war, than 4:3ga people of England, France, or 
Spain, as far as I can ju 


As 


* 
% 
% 


1 35 J 


A0 et there is hardly 3 beggar i in the country.—As to 
JejeAion, I never ſaw, even at the time of our greateſt danger and 
perplexity, .. ſo muchof it as appears in England, or r France, upon 


every infer genes of #4ifaftrous event. 


The greateſt ſource of grief and affliction, is the fluQtuation of the 
pepet money: > but this 5 although it occaſions unheppineſs, bes no 


violent or fatal effects. 
* 1 have the honor to be, 
| J 0 H N ADA M 8. 
MR. CALKOEN. $377 3 


LETTER XIX. 


AMSTERDAM, Orosz 26, 1780. 

+1 $1 R, | 
QUESTION nineteenth.—* Is not peace very much longed for in 
** America? Might not this defire of peace induce the people to hearken 
0 tg propoſals appearing very fair, but which really are not ſo; ; which 


lie people might be too quick i in  litening to, oy the government for- 


* ced to accept?" 


"The people,; in all ages nd countries, wiſh for peace; 1 Zh na- 
ture does not love war yet this docs not hinder nations from go- 
ing to war, when it is neceſſary, and often indeed for frivolous 
purpoſes of avarice, ambition, vanity, reſentment, and revenge. 
I have never been informed of more deſire of peace in Ameri- 
ca, than is common to all nations at war. They in general know 
that they cannot obtain it, without ſubmitting to conditions in" 
n sscer a dreddfelthen all on horrors of e 

Ik they are ever deceived, it is by holding out — them falſe 


hopes of independence, and Great Rritain- $ acknowledging i it. 
The people af America are too enlightened to be deceived i in 


any great. plan of policy. They . underſtand. the principles and 


; nature 


15 ] 
nature ee too well to be impoſed eee 
ſhort of their own' objedt. 


Great Britain has tried lo many 8 BK" deceive Frome 
without effect, that! think it is ſcarcely worth her while to try 
again, The hiſtory of theſe miniſterial and parliamentary tricks 
would fill a volume.—T have not records nor papers to recur to; 
put if Mr. Calkoen deſires it, I could give him a ſketch from me- 
mory of theſe artifices, and their ſucceſs, which I think would 
convince him there is no danger from that quarter. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN ADAMS. 


MR. CALXOEN. : 
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LETTER XX. 


AwSTERDAM, OCTOBER 26, 1780. 
s 1 R, 


QuxsrioN twestieth.—. Have there not been different opinions 


in Congreſs, with regard to this (i. e. to propoſals appearing fair, 
i rohich were not ſo), from whence animoſities have ariſen?” 


There has never been any difference of ſentiment in Congreſs, 
fince the declaration of independency, concerning any propoſals 
of reconciliation, There have been no propoſals of reconciliation 
made ſince the 4th of July, 1776, excepting twice. 


The firſt was made by Lord Hope, who, together with his 
bother, the General, were appoitited by the King commiſhoners 
for ſome purpoſe or other. The public has never been informed 
what powers they had. Lord Howe ſent a meſſage by General 
Sullivan to Congreſs, deſiring a conference with ſome of its mem- 
ders. "There were different ſentiments concerning the propriety 
of fending any members, until we knew his lordſhip's powers. 
A majority decided to ſend, Dr. Franklin, Mr. John Adams, ang 
Mr, Rutledge, were ſent. Upon their report, there was a perfect 
vnauimity of ſentiment in Copgreſs, The 


To ] 
Ron, und Mr. Eden, in 1778. Upon this occaſion again there 
was q perfedt unanimity in Congreſs , 

Before the *declaration of independency, Lord North moved 


ſeveral conciliatory propoſitions in parliament, in which a good 
deal of art was employed to ſeduce, deceive, and divide. But 


Few always an aganimity i in Congreſs uponall theſe plan $, 
There were different opinions concerning the petition to the 


5 | King, in the year 1775 ; and before that, concerning the non-ex- 
portation agreement. There have beet different opinions con- 
 cerning articles of the confederation ; concerning the beſt plans 


for the conduR of the war; concerning the beſt officers to con- 
duli them; concerning territorial controverſies between particu- 


to all aſſemblies, have never cauſed greater animoſities than thoſe 
which ariſe in all aſſemblies, where there is freedom of debate. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
Ne. A 4 JOHN ADAMS. 
M. CALKOEN, | | 


LETTER XXI. 
eg Aer asd Ocrevan 27, 1780. 
SIX, 


QuzSTION twenty-firſt, —* Are there no nal contents in Ameri- | 
"a, againſt thc government, who are otherwiſe much inclined for the 
&* Am-rican cauſe, who may force the nation, or Congreſs, againſt tieir 


* — and intereſts, to to conclude a peace . 
There is no rd any of the Thirteen States againſt 


the new conſtitution, nor any oppoſition againſt the government, 


that I have ever heard of, excepting in Pennſylvania, and in North- 


Carolina. Theſe by no har” deſcrye to be compared together. 
- 12 E . 2 In 


The ſecog#-was the miſſion of Lord Carliſle, Governor John- 


lar States, &c. but theſe differences of opinion, which are eſſential * 


— IP 


LE 


In 3 there is a, reſpeclable body of People, _ are R 
zealous againſt Great Britain, but. yet wiſh for ſome alterations i in | 


their new form of government: yet this does not appear to wea- 


| ken their exertions; it ſeems rather to excite an emulation in the 


two parties, and to inereaſe their efforts. ; 


I have before explained the hiſtary of the riſe and progreſs of 
the party, in ' North-Caiolina, conſiſting of Regulators and Scotch 
Highlanders; and General Howe has informed you of their fate. 


This party has ever uppeared to make North. Carolina more ſtaunch 


and decided, inſtead of weakening i it. 


© 


| The party. i in. Pennſylvania will never have an inclination, to 
force the Congreſs, againſt their intereſts, to make peace; nor 
would they havethe power, if they had-the will, 


The party in North-Cirolina; whoſe inclination cannot be 


20 is too meonfiderable to do any thing. 


1 have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN ADAMS. 


/ LETTER XXII. 


AMSTERDAM, Oc roszx 27, 1780. 
3 7 R, 


QUESTIONS twenty-ſecond and twenty-third,—* General 
*© Monk repaired the King's government in England: Might not one 


1% American General or another be able, by diſcontent. or corruption , * 
15 do the fume? Would the army follow his orders on fuck an occafion ? 


* Could one or more politicians, through intrigues, wndertake the 


** ſame toith any hoe: er eren tie \ army eit him in 


& ſuch a caſe #* 


T have before obſerved, that no politicians, or general officers | 


in America, have any fuch influence, Neither the people nor 


; the 


F-7 4 ' * 
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the ſoldiers would follow them. It. was not attachment to men, but 
to a cauſe, which firſt produced, and ſupported the revolution: 
Jt was not attachment to officers, but to liberty, which made the 


ſoldiers inliſt. Pobticiats in America can only intrigue with the 


people: Theſe are fo numerous, and fo ſcattered, that no "ſtxtef, 


man has any great. influence but in his- na circle. In court; 


ſometimes, gaining tyo ot three individuals ma produce a revlu, 


tion: No revolution in Americe, can be.accompliſhed; with 


gaining the majority of the people; and this not all the wealth of 
Great Britain i is able to do, at the expence of their liberties. 


Queſtion eventy-founh—+ The revolutian muſt have made. a great. 


© change incaffairs, ſuilat many fhrople, though at preſent free of the: 


© enemy's cucurfions, #238 voſt their: daily ſubfſtence.. Haz the occupati.. 


„donn, which comn iſe of dar ohe been ſuſcicnt to ſupply 


« their wantafo· 


All the Gifficile es which ee apprehended; of this fort f 


are long ice paſt. In 1774, ſome were apprehenfive that the 
6ſhermen, ſailors, and ſhipwrights would be idle: but ſome 
went i nta the army, ſome into. ihe navy; and ſome wept to-agri- 


culture; and if there had been twice as many they would all 


have found employment. The building oſ frigates.and privateers | 


has employed all the carpenters. Manufactories, beſides, have 
been ſet up; of cannon, arms, powder, ſult-petre, ſalt. Flax and 
wool have been raifed in greater, quantities, and coarſe manuſa 
tures of cloth and linen been increaſed, In ſhort, the greateſt 
difficulty is, that there are not hands enough. Agriculture alone, 
in that country, would find employment enough for millions, 
and 1 for thouſands, more than tliere are. 


Thune the honor to be, 
JOHN ADAMS. 


AR. CAL KOEN, © 
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"LETTER XXM. 


| Aerzaban, Ocroiek 27, OD | 
8 1 R, 
een ˖ 
« ons and fortunes by the war, ons Pn, as "RP * 
00 ae can be ſeared from dea | 


Lokng fortunes in America has oo ſuch dreadful conſequences, 2 
to individuals or families, as it has in Europe, The reaſon id 
obvious; becauſy the means of ſubſiſtence are eafier to be obtain 
ed, fo that nobody ſuffers for want. As far as 1 am acquainted 
with the ſufferers, they have borne their loſſes, both of poverty, 
and relations, with great fortitude; and, fo far from producing 
in their minds a defire of ſubmiſſion, they have only ſeryed to l- 
ritate them, to once them. more fully of the precarious and 
deplorable ſituation, they would be in under the rn. 
the Engliſh, and to make them more eager to reſiſt it. Mr C1" 


Queſtion twenty- ſinth.—. How has it gone with the cultivation f 
% of theland, before the troubles, at their commencenyut; and” * f 
4% ſent? ne ; 2! 


Agriculture « ever was, and ever will be, the Jomingnt intereſt | 
an America. Nevertheleſs, before this 4 1 ahe ſhe un 
more into commerce than was for . She depended 
too much, perhaps, upon importati —— bey —— utenfils, 
c. and indulged in too many luxuries... When the proſpeRt 
opened, in 1775, of an interruption of her commerce, the appli- , 
ed herſelf more to agriculture ; many places that depended 
upon the lumber trade, the fiſhery, &c. for the importation of 
even their bread, have turned their labour and attentionto raifing 
corn, -wool, flax and cattle, and have lived better, and advanced 
in wealth and independence faſter than ever they did. For en- 
ample, the towns in the neighbourhood of the fea, in the Maſſa- 
cbuſett's Bay, uſed W to 


Import <* 


| wool, flax; and planted the apple-tree, inſtead of drinking rum: 


Ca 
import them their wheat and flour from, Philadelphia, Maryland, 
and Virginia, and rice from South-Carolina and Georgia : The 
2 bee e fince the war, they 
have planted their own corn. | 5 

The eaſtern parts of the Maſſachuſetts. Bay, before the war, de- 
pended on the commerce of lumber for the Weſt-India market, 
and of maſts, yards, and bowſprits, for the royal navy of Great 
Britain, to procure them cloaths, meat, and ſtrong liquors. Since 
the war, they have cultivated their lands, raifed their own corn, 


In „„ «ha and 
Independent than ever. * 


| North-Carolina depended upon the Ge cber pla tar and 
turpentine, - and tobacco, for the importation of many things. 
Since the war, they have turned their Ronny to . more of — . 


things which they wanted. . * 


Maryland, Virginia, and North-Carolina, — pe the 
trade of tobacco, to import coarſe cloths for their Negroes. Since 
the war, they have raiſed leſs tobacco, and more 5 2 
and cotton, and made the coarſe cloths themſelves. mw 


* 8 


So that, upon the whole, the leſſening of commerce, and Bong 
increaſe of agriculture, has rendered America more independent 
than ſhe ever was. 

1 I have the honor to be, Ke. 

Teen '" JOHN ADAMS 


MR. CALKOEN. 
L'E T TE R XXIV. 


"Amar naman oc rosa 27, * | 


. 
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| QUESTION twenty-ſeyenth— 1 of manu- 6 
. fatures, manual art, and trade in general, at the beginning of this 
* war # What change have they ſuffered Poe Ma- 
F , 


- ESP tu — ̃ - — 
2 _ 4 N 


| oe £,6,7 
* ManufaQtures in general never flouriſhed i in America. They 
"were never attended to only by women and children, who could 
not work inthe field, and by men at certain ſeaſons of the year, and 
at certain intervals of time when they could not be employed in 
the cultivation of the lands; becaufe that labour upon land, in 
that country, is more profitable than in manufactutes. Theſe 
they could import and purchaſe, with the produce of their ſail, 
cheaper than they could make them. The cauſe of this, is be 
plenty of wild land: A day's work, worth two ſhillings, upon 
wild land, not only produced two ſhillings in the crop, but 
made the land worth two ſhillings more; Whereas a day's work 
of the ſame price, applied . produced only the 
two ſhillings. 


Since the war, however, freight and inſurance have 158 ſo 
high, that manufactures have been more attended to. Manufac- 
tures of ſalt-petre, ſalt, powder, cannon, arms, haye been intro- 
duced ; cloathing, in wool and flax, has been made; and many 
- other neceſſary, things : But theſe, for the reaſon given before, 
Vill laſt no longer than the war, or than the hazard of their trade. 


America is the country of raw materials, and. of -commerce 
NT ne dans; but Europe is the coun- 
try for manufaQtures and commerce. Thus Europe and Ame- 
rica will be bleſſings to each other, if ſome malevolent policy 
does not fruſtrate the purpoſes of nature. 

I have the honor. to be, &c. 
JOHN ADAMS. 


MR. CALKOEN. 


LETTER, XXV. 


AMSTZRDAM, OcTOLrR 27, 1780 

SIR, MET NF | 
QUESTION twenty-eighth.—** Has America gained, or loſt, by 

© the mutual capture of ſhips? How much is the * or prejudice, of . 

* 9 calculation #” America 


. 


each, and there were two-and-twenty of them in number. 


„L 78 3 


America has gained. She took early, from the Engliſh, nk 
nance and ammunition ſhips, and ſupplied herſelf. in that way 
with thoſe articles when ſhe had them not, and could not other- 
wiſe obtain them ; ſhe has taken, in this way, a great number of 


; Britiſh and German ſoldiers; ſhe has taken à vaſt number of ſea- 
men, who have generally inliſted on board our privateers;' ſhe 
has taken great quantities of proviſions, cloathing, arms, and war- 


like ſtores; ſhe has taken every year more and more, fince, 1975, 
and will probably continue to take more and more every year, 
while the war laſts. I have certain intelligence, that there have 
been this year carried into Boſton and Philadelphia only, nincty- 
nine veſſels, in the months of July and Auguſt. On board of 
theſe veſſels there were not leſs than eight hundred ſeamen : Many 
of the ſhips were very rich. The veſſels the Engliſh have taken 
from the Americans were of ſmall value: This year they have 


been few in number. 


| Iam not able to give you an exact calculation. The Quehee 
mips were worth from thirty to forty thouſand pounds ſterling 


* 


- Privateering is a great nurſery for ſeamen; and if the Ame. 
ricans had not imprudently ſacrificed ſuch a number of their fri- 
gates and privateers in the attack and defence of places, theſe alone 


| would, by this time, well nigh have ruined the — commerce » 


ux, and army. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


JOHN ADAMS. 
MR. CALKOEN. r | 


/ : „ 


LETTER XXVL 


AMSTERDAM, Ocroptn 27, 1780, 
SIX, 
I BELIEVE you will be pleaſed, when I tell you, that we are 
now come to the twenty-ninth, and laſt queſtion, which is“ 
| Hat 


[64 ] 

« What are the real damages ſuſtained, + AS by the loſs 

2 And what influence it has had upon the Pu 
* people # 

Ao interruption of the commerce of indigo and rice; the loſs 


of many Negroes, which the Engliſh will teal from the planta- 
tions, and ſend to the Weſt-India iſlands for ſale; a great deal of 


plunder of every ſort; much unhappineſs among the people, and 


ſeveral lives of very worthy men will be loſt : But the climate 
will be death to European troops; and, at an immenſe expence 
of men and money, they will ravage for a while, and then dif. 
appear. ' 

The effect of the ſurrender of Charlcſton, and the defeat of 
Gates, has only been to awaken the people from _ dreams of 
peace. 

The artifices of the Engliſh, holding out ideas of peace, ſeem 


to have deceived both the Americans and their allies, while they 


; were only contriving means to ſuccour Gibraltar, and invade Ca- 
rolina, The people are now convineed of their miſtake, and 
generally rouſcd. But theſe diſaſters will have no more effe& 


towards ſubduing America, than if they had taken place in the 


. 
I have the honor to by &c. 
JOHN ADAMS. 
MR. caLNOEE. 4 | 
rr. 
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